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Editorial 


This issue of The Bible Translator marks in more than one respect 
a new stage in its career. Firstly, it begins its eleventh year, which means 
that ten complete volumes of this quarterly have now appeared; under- 
taken as a rather hazardous experiment, the journal has proved, through 
the grace of God, to be a real help to Bible translators throughout the 
world, as many of them have testified in their letters to us. 

Secondly, a new editor now takes over. This is in itself nothing 
unusual since there have already been two changes in the editorship: 
in 1953 the Rev. W. J. Bradnock took over from Dr. E. A. Nida, who 
in turn resumed the task in 1957. There is, however, a difference: up 
till now the chief editorship has always been in the hands of one whose 
mother tongue was English; now the translations secretary of the 
Netherlands Bible Society has the main responsibility. This has its good 
side, since it demonstrates that The Bible Translator is not the hobby 
of one or two societies but the common responsibility of the United Bible 
Societies—as is also evidenced by the presence of Dr. Age Holter of 
the Norwegian Bible Society on the Editorial Board. On the other hand 
there are obvious drawbacks, so that the editor counts himself happy 
not only to have Mr. David H. Wallington as his English assistant, 
but also to be able to depend on the continued help of the other members 
of the Editorial Board in obtaining articles. 

However, even that is not enough. The Bible Translator is not the 
organ of the Editorial Board, but of its readers, In the introduction to 
the first number ever issued, we read: 

“The success of this quarterly will depend very largely upon the 

response of translators as they contribute articles and submit to the 

editors their questions and comments about various problems.” 


On this score matters could be improved. Many translators have indeed 
submitted articles, mostly at the request of one of the editors, and we 
are very grateful for their cooperation. Still we are convinced that there 
are many others who could make a valuable contribution but who have 
not yet put pen to paper. To such we would make an earnest appeal to 
write something, if only for the sake of colleagues who may be wrestling 
with the same sort of problem as that which you have already overcome. 
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To cite another earlier editorial: 
“The strength of this journal is directly proportionate to the efforts 
made by those who are translating and revising the Scriptures to share 
with others their successes and failures, their problems and solutions.” 

They do not always need to be long articles; the editor also needs short 
pieces of varying length to serve as ‘fillers’. These are eminently suitable 
for passing on some particular experience, perhaps one of the ‘failures’ 
referred to above, often not lacking in humour, from which others can 
sometimes learn more than from ‘successes’. One thing, however, please 
do not be discouraged if your contribution takes a long time to appear. 
Obviously the planning and production of an international quarterly of 
this kind takes much time, and for six months or a year to elapse between 
acceptance and publication must be regarded as normal. Or again, there 
may be many who, instead of themselves writing an article would like 
to see a particular subject handled. We would greatly value such sug- 
gestions, although we cannot always guarantee, of course, that such an 
article will appear. 

The new editor will not take up his task without expressing his, and 
we are sure, your appreciation for the way Dr. E. A. Nida and Br. W.A. 
Smalley have guided The Bible Translator during the last three years. 
We are honoured to be their successor, but it will be no easy task to 
maintain the high standard that they and Rev. Bradnock have set. 
There are also some changes in the Editorial Board. Dr. J. L. Swellen- 
grebel, who has been the one field translator on the Board since 1953, 
has now withdrawn from it as he returned to the homeland in 1959. 
The Editorial Board express their thanks to him for all that he has done 
for The Bible Translator and are happy to know that through his close 
connections with the new editor he will continue to render valuable 
assistance, albeit in the background. In his place we are very glad 
to welcome Dr. Fidel Galang of the Philippines. He was the basic 
translator in the Pampango N. T. Revision and is now Associate 
Translations Consultant of the Philippine Bible House. We are certain 
that his own experience as a Bible translator and his contact with many 
translation projects in the Philippines will stamp him as a valuable 
member of the Board. 

The Bible Translator is in the very first place the organ of and for 
Bible translators, although there are many others who receive it, and the 
U.B.S. is happy to grant it to them free. However, as the cost is of course 
high we seek to avoid the wastage of copies being sent where they are 
not used. For this reason we have sent all individuals who receive a 
free copy direct from Amsterdam an airmail letter, in which they are 
asked to inform the Business Manager if they wish to continue receiving 
the journal, and it is stated, in case they would like to make some 
contribution to the costs, that such should be sent to the appropriate 
Bible Society as indicated on the back cover of each issue, clearly marked 
Gift for The Bible Translator. (We would here like to record our gratitude 
to all those who have already responded so generously; it is unfortunately 
impossible for us to do this individually.) Finally they were asked if 
they would like a copy of the Ten Year Index which is now in preparation. 
Many have already replied and we hope the rest will do so shortly. 
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However, should there be someone in this category who for some reason 
has not received such a letter, we would request him to inform us as 
speedily as possible if he still wishes to receive the journal, and if so 
whether he wants a copy of the Ten Year Index, otherwise he is in 
great danger of having his name removed from the list. Those who receive 
the journal via another channel are advised to inform the Bible Society, 
Mission or Linguistic Institute concerned if they want a copy of the Index. 

More than 3000 copies of The Bible Translator are sent to free 
recipients including many theological colleges and libraries; not all the 
rest are translators, but a very large number are. Many work in languages 
in which no portion of the Bible has ever been published. It appears 
that there is sometimes uncertainty which Bible Society should be 
approached in such cases, either with regard to a completed translation, 
or at an earlier stage. In this connection we would refer translators to 
the important statement which follows this editorial. Moreover the Bible 
Societies wish to intensify their efforts to aid those who have dedicated 
themselves to the translation of the Scriptures. In seeking new means 
to this end, the U.B.S. Sub-Committee on Translation hopes to have 
found one in making ‘Helps for Translators’ available on so great a 
scale possible. These are partly publications provided by individual 
Societies and partly the result of their combined efforts. From now on 
you will find on the last page of each issue of The Bible Translator 
a list of such ‘Helps’ which are, or will shortly be published. Details 
are also given as to how translators may obtain such materials. 

Thus The Bible Translator enters on its second decade. God has 
graciously blessed both you and us through this journal in the past 
ten years; He has been pleased to use it in the service of his Word, 
the Gospel of his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. We pray for the help 
of the Holy Spirit during the coming years as well, for without his aid 
all our labour is in vain. We ask also your prayer, that we may be 
enabled to render our service to you ever more effectually. 


The Bible Society to which the Manuscript 
should be Sent 


From time to time translators have enquired to which Bible Society 
they can or should submit manuscripts in new languages. For many 
years it has been the policy of the Bible Societies to grant to translators 
complete freedom to choose the Bible Society to which they wished to 
submit their manuscripts in new languages. However, once a translator 
or responsible person has become related to a particular society by 
virtue of having submitted a manuscript which is accepted and published 
by the society in question, it is understood that the society doing the 
first publishing will continue to be responsible for further translation 
efforts and will guide in any subsequent revisions. Translators should 
also know that they can, through the society to which they are related, 
obtain technical help on linguistic and translational problems from any 
other society. 
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The Translation of the Bible 


Some Questions of Principle’ 
C. H. Dodd 


When King James I commissioned a translation of the Bible, the first 
of the “Rules” laid down ran as follows: ‘““The ordinary Bible read in 
Church, commonly called the Bishops’ Bible, to be followed and as 
little altered as the truth of the original will permit.’’ Our (so-called) 
Authorized Version, therefore, was in principle a conservative revision 
of an existing version—as it turned out, of several existing versions, 
Its language was from the first not quite contemporary. Indeed, it has 
been said that it is more old-fashioned than that of some of its immediate 
predecessors. Certainly it preserved much of the character of the version 
of Tindal, already nearly a century old. With the passage of time, and 
the accelerating changes in English usage, the stamp of archaism has 
become deeply marked. No one denies this; many welcome it, feeling 
that a certain remoteness from our common speech lends dignity and 
impressiveness to the English Bible, whether it be regarded as one of 
the glories of our literature, composed in a period when the language 
was at its best, or as the sacred book of our religion. In so far as the 
Bible is used liturgically, a touch of strangeness (it is urged with some 
weight) is not out of place. The language of worship may well admit 
words which are evocative rather than explicit, and when this language, 
admirable in itself, has generations of tradition behind it, it may have 
a value of its own, not altogether dependent on a clear understanding 
of its meaning. 

Yet in Christian belief the Bible is meant to appeal to the intelligence. 
The first recorded Christian missionary, it is said, addressed as his 
first question to his first potential convert (whom he found reading 
the Old Testament), “Do you understand what you are reading?” 
The question must always be pertinent. That much of the language of 
the Authorized Version is in fact not understood by a large part of 
the contemporary English public is a fact too widely attested to be 
doubted; and where it is not actually unintelligible it sounds unnatural 
and unreal in the ears of a new generation, and confirms their suspicion 
that the Christian religion has little to do with actual life as it is lived 
to-day. The astonishing success in the market of various private “modern” 
versions in itself attests the need. 

It was such considerations as these that led the governing bodies 
of the various Christian communions in this country (the Roman Cath- 
olics excepted; they already have their own admirable modern version) 
to commission the preparation of a new translation. After some discussion 
of alternatives the Joint Committee of the Churches came to a firm 
decision: ‘The work shall be a new translation, not a revision of the 
A.V. or of the R.V., having as its object to render the original into 
contemporary English.” It will be observed that this decision means 


1 This article, written by the general director of the New Translation of the Bible, 
appeared in The Times Literary Supplement and is used by permission. 
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that any idea of correcting or improving the A.V. itself (an idea which 
still controlled the revision of 1870—1895) is definitely abandoned; and 
this, it may be said, is consistent with the character of an English classic, 
which is claimed for the King James version. We do not now, in general, 
think it proper to improve the classics of English literature. As a 
monument of sixteenth (rather than seventeenth) century English the 
A.V. stands:on its own feet, and its text is best not tampered with. 
But it is in fact a reproduction, not an original work of art, and it 
may well be possible now to make a better reproduction, or at any rate 
a reproduction which better serves the needs of this generation. 


The decision, however, to make a genuinely new translation directly 
from the Hebrew and Greek, without reference to what has previously 
been done, challenged the translators to think out the principles on 
which the work should proceed. That they are bound to give a faithful 
rendering, and a faithful rendering of the best text now attainable, 
may go without saying. But what is a “faithful” rendering? Upon one 
level, a work is said to be faithfully translated only if each word is 
conscientiously replaced by a corresponding word in another language, 
considered to be the nearest equivalent in meaning. Such “translation”, 
I understand, is considered satisfactory where the terms to be rendered 
are capable of scientific definition—where they are in effect agreed 
and convenient symbols, like those of mathematics. There may also be 
a place for such word-for-word translation when documents are dis- 
covered in hitherto unknown tongues—say Hittite, or the Ugaritic of 
Ras Shamra. The student without direct access to these documents or to 
the language in which they are composed, wants to be made acquainted 
not only with the vocabulary but also with the grammatical structure 
of that language. But if the documents deciphered go much beyond 
the range of catalogues or recurrent formulae the. word-for-word 
rendering is no more than a first step towards elucidating the meaning. 
Where any work of literature is concerned, the “crib” is of limited 
value. The once familiar Bohn cribs no doubt proved a very present 
help to the schoolboy in difficulty with next day's “prep”, but they 
were only too likely to blunt his sense for Greek or Latin literature, 
perhaps permanently. Such word-for-word translation of the Bible has 
sometimes commended itself to those for whom the jot and tittle of 
Holy Writ is sancrosanct. A notable example is Aquila’s painfully 
literal Greek version of the Old Testament; and there exist “funda- 
mentalist” versions in English of a similar kind. But it is an illusion to 
suppose that the meaning of the original can be transmitted, in any 
serious sense, by such mechanical methods. 


The fact is that above the level at which words are quasi-mathe- 
matical symbols there is no such thing as an exact equivalence between 
words in different languages. Each word is the centre or focus of a 
whole circle of meaning, and the circles in the several languages may 
overlap but seldom coincide. Even so simple and concrete an English 
word as “man” has no exact equivalent, covering precisely the same 
area of meaning, either in Welsh (with gwr and dyn) or in German 
(Mann and Mensch) or in Latin (homo and vir). In Greek the dic- 
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tionaries say that anthrépos means ‘man’; but anthrépos is of common 
gender, and if you want a word for a “man” as distinct from a woman 
you need a different word, anér. Hebrew has at least four different 
terms whose range of meaning overlaps that of the English “man”, 
And even so we have not allowed for the indirect implications and 
associations which attach to these terms in different languages, 
Anthrépos, e.g., has often a subtly depreciatory nuance, which sounds 
rather like the English ‘fellow’. If so simple and concrete a concept 
commands so little equivalence in the vocabularies of different languages, 
what are we to expect of more complex or abstract ideas? The Greek 
term logos (a very important one, as it happens, in the Bible) requires 
more than five columns of Liddell and Scott's Lexicon merely to list 
its “dictionary” meanings. And if you go to the Hebrew term which 
underlies some of the Biblical uses of logos you tap a fresh reservoir 
of meanings. 

The difficulty which this makes for the translator lies in the fact 
that the whole range of meaning covered by such a term (exempli 
gratia) as logos is present, at least potentially, in the mind of a Greek 
writer who uses it on any occasion. It is not accurate to say that logos 
means (a) “word”, and (b) “reason” (and so on with (c), (d) and 
the rest), as if these were counters which could be pigeon-holed and 
brought out, the one or the other, as required. The first meaning may 
be predominant in one context, the second in another, but they form 
part of a single constellation of meaning, shifting kaleidoscopically with 
the movement of thought. So with other terms. How would it be possible 
otherwise for a Greek writer to say “The pneuma blows where it 
chooses... so is everyone who is born of pneuma”™ (John iii, 8)? We 
have no word in English which expresses both the physical idea required 
in the first clause and the metaphysical idea required in the second, 
yet the Greek holds both within a single term, and both at once. 
We can hardly do otherwise than render first “wind” and then “spirit”, 
but we have in some measure obscured the meaning. In any given context 
the translator must take responsibility for deciding which particular 
aspect of the meaning is determinative in that context, and to choose 
his word accordingly, knowing all the time that he is inevitably losing 
something of the content of the original. 

It follows that the word as such should not be treated as the unit 
for translation. The way in which a given term is rendered on each 
occasion will be determined by the context, and the context may vary 
in extent according to the nature of the subject-matter. At the least 
it will be the clause or sentence, and it may be much more extensive. 
It would not be safe to decide upon the translation of the opening words 
of the Fourth Gospel (e.g.) until you have arrived at some understanding 
of, at least, the whole of the Prologue. King James's translators, therefore, 
were right in disclaiming (as they do in their preface) any obligation 
to render the same Hebrew or Greek word always by the same English 
word. If they rendered the single Greek verb katargein in seventeen 
different ways, they did well to let the sense of its context affect their 
choice of English words in each place, and not the sense alone, but the 
rhythm, the sequence of sounds, and the shape of the sentence as they 
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designed it. In so far as the Revisers of 1870—95 made some attempt 
to “improve” the A.V. in this respect, this may have helped to give to 
their version that slight flavour of pedantry which many readers have 
felt. The new translation will in this respect return to the sound principle 
of King James’s men. 

Granted, then, that the sentence is the normal unit for translation, 
the question arises how far the grammatical structure of the sentence 
should be carried over into the new language. Here there are two schools 
of thought. The one maintains that a good translation should read like 
an original composition by a good English writer. For the other school 
a translation should communicate the exotic flavour or “feel” of a foreign 
language. The Old Testament, for example, in passing into English 
should remain unmistakably an oriental book. One thing, however, may 
be said: it is generally a mistake to suppose that by retaining the 
syntactical structure of the sentences the “feel” of the original can be 
communicated. When Robert Browning, in ‘Aristophanes’ Apology”, 
offered his rendering of the Hercules Furens he presumably believed 
that the tortured inversions and non-natural combinations of words, 
imitated directly from the Greek, would give his readers an impression 
comparable, at any rate, with that which Euripides gave to his hearers 
or readers. 

Zeus’ Couchmate—who of mortals knows not me, 

Argive Amphitruon whom Alkaios sired 

Of old, as Perseus him, I—Hercules? 

My home, this Thebai, where the earthborn spike 

Of Sown-ones burgeoned; Ares saved from these 

A handful of their seed that stocks to-day 

With children’s children Thebai Kadmos built. 

But did Euripides sound in the least like that? At best it is “quaint”, 
and quaintness is the last quality an Athenian found when he listened 
to the play in the theatre of Dionysus. Browning's reader gets an exotic 
flavour, no doubt, but he is sadly mistaken if he thinks it is the flavour 
of Euripides. 

This may be an extreme example. But the translators of 1611 would 
seem to have had some such aim in view. The astonishing thing is that 
they have so often been able to carry over the syntactical structure of 
the original and yet to produce rhythms and cadences which give the 
purest satisfaction to the English reader. Yet not infrequently they 
have fallen into the trap. 

For you yourselves, brethren, know our entrance in unto you, that 

it was not in vain; but even after that we had suffered before and 

were shamefully entreated, as ye know, at Philippi, we were bold 
in our God to speak unto you the gospel of God, with much contention. 

(1 Thessalonians ii, 1—2) 

The words are English, but they are the thinnest possible disguise for 
a Greek sentence. But is that really how Paul's letter sounded when 
it was read at Thessalonica in A.D. 50? Does it make on us anything 
like the impression which the easy-going ‘‘unbuttoned” style of the 
apostle in his familiar correspondence made upon his first readers? 
It seems improbable. The attempt to convey the flavour or “feel” of the 
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original by a slavish reproduction of the shape of the sentence has 
defeated itself. And if the object be to make the passage as intelligible 
as it may be to English readers, we can only say that it has not been 
fully attained. 

The aim of the new translation, in this respect, is unequivocal. The 
directions issued under the authority of the Joint Committee come down 
definitely on the other side: 

Regard shall be paid to the native idiom and current usage of the 

English language, and Hebraisms, Grecisms, and other un-English 

expressions shall be avoided. Freedom shall be employed in altering 

the construction of the original where that is considered necessary 
to make the meaning intelligible in English. 
Clearly, the overruling principle is intelligibility. Upon the translator, 
therefore, is laid the burden of pondering over his original until the 


and then of attempting to give fresh expression to that meaning in his 
own language, and in doing so to make it as clear as it was to its first 
readers (so far as he can compass it). The result will often look very 
different, superficially, from the Hebrew or Greek, either in the original 
or in a version which sets out to reproduce the structure of the original. 
The shape of the sentences will be different; the words and phrases 
will follow a different order; some words may not be translated at all, 
in the “dictionary” sense of translation (Greek particles, for example, 
expressive as they are, can seldom be translated directly without 
sounding strained and unnatural in English; the nuance they give can 
sometimes be represented by order or emphasis; sometimes it must be 
sacrificed). It does not follow that such a rendering is less exact, less 
accurate, or less faithful than a literal or imitative rendering. It is 
intended to be, and it is hoped it will be, a more faithful representation 
of the meaning—of the explicit meaning and, so far as possible, of the 
implications that lie behind it—than one which precisely represents 
the words one by one. And to convey the meaning as clearly and 
unambiguously as is possible in the nature of the case, is the primary aim. 


This does not mean that no account is to be taken of style. It would 
be a poor version of the New Testament which did not make the 
reader feel the difference in manner, in tone, in spirit, between, let us 
say, the plain narrative of the Acts, the baffling simplicity of the Gospels, 
the studied rhetoric of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the astonishing 
variety of the Pauline epistles, moving easily from the tone of conversa- 
tion to that of a gnarled and knotty argument and from that to a 
stately solemnity not far removed from the liturgical, and even to a 
sudden and occasional lyrical outburst. To attempt imitation leads 
nowhere. If the translator tries self-consciously to stylize his work the 
result is likely to be artificial and unpleasing, at any rate to our present 
taste. (On the whole, we no longer care to read the Odyssey in Butcher 
and Lang, and we like Conford’s Plato better than Jowett’s.) As we 
have seen, the attempt to carry over unchanged the rhythms, the 
sequence of sounds, the combinations and contrasts of words—all of 
which are a large part of style—tends to defeat its own ends, The 
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translator is set a more exacting task. He is not to be satisfied with 
imitation or pastiche. He is to let the originals make such an impact on 
his own mind that they suggest of themselves a certain spontaneous 
choice of words, constructions, and rhythms; genuinely English con- 
structions and rhythms; genuinely contemporary, too, for not the use 
of words only, but the rhythms of English speech alter with the passing 
of time. And in this way he is to try to find language which will in 
some measure evoke in the reader a response corresponding to that which 
was evoked in the minds of the first readers by the original. That 
complete success in so formidable a task will be attained is improbable. 
It is a first qualification for a translator that he should know that he 
practises an impossible art. Yet it is permissible to hope that from time 
to time the ideal may be realized in part. But the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating; the new translation will not be published until 1961. 


Double Dutch 


Even in such closely related European languages as English and 
Dutch one can come across unsuspected distinctions that are a pitfall 
to the uninitiated and the unwary. The word ‘leg’ affords an instance. 
The novice will learn that the Dutch word for ‘leg’ is been (pronounced, 
ominously enough, ‘bane’), of which the plural is benen. However, there 
is a minor complication in that been also means ‘bone’, but then the 
plural is (except for certain idiomatic exceptions) beenderen. So that 
every time you want to say ‘legs’ you must pause to make sure that you 
do not say ‘bones’ instead! But do not imagine that all is then plain 
sailing or you will be sadly disillusioned. One day, in triumph that you 
have correctly remembered this distinction, you refer to the legs of a 
table as benen, only to be greeted with shouts of laughter, since you 
have conjured up in the minds of your audience the picture of a table 
with human legs! Inanimate objects, insects and animals do not have 
benen but poten. You promptly add this un-English distinction to your 
thinking, but you are not quite finished: sooner or later you will discover 
that the horse, unlike all other animals, has not poten but, like human 
beings, benen! It would appear that a Dutchman's esteem for this noblest 
of beasts has a similar effect upon his language to that of an Englishman's 
sentiment for a ship! 

D. H. W. 


Rectification 


We regret that there was a serious printing error in the last issue, 
October 1959. On page 190 four lines are missing between the 29th 
and 30th lines. These are to be found almost exactly opposite, on page 
191, beginning with the word “context, " and ending “ t Pe. 
1: 21 proves”. 
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‘Leprosy’ and the Bible 


K. P. C. A. Gramberg 


(For several years the rendering of the Hebrew tsara‘ath! and the 
Greek lepra by ‘leprosy’ or its equivalents in other languages, has been 
questioned by many medical experts. They have pointed out that the 
symptoms described in Leviticus 13 and 14 do not agree with those known 
now as typical of leprosy, or ‘Hansen's Disease’ as it is sometimes called. 2 
They accordingly hold the opinion that the word ‘leprosy’ should not be 
used in the Bible. This, for most of them, is no academic question, but one 
pathetically important for leprotics, whose fate, they maintain, has been 
made worse by the influence of the biblical ideas about leprosy and the 
prohibitions attached to it. Up to now their views do not seem to have 
been widely discussed among Bible translators. 

However, this problem is certainly important for every one engaged 
in translating the Bible. Therefore the Editorial Board of The Bible 
Translator has decided to give it due attention in the coming issues. 
We start by giving here a paper by Dr. K. P. C. A. Gramberg, which 
we are able to publish by kind permission of the Editor and Publishers 
of Tropical and Geographical Medicine, with emendations approved by 
the author. 

Dr. Gramberg, a retired Dutch medical missionary, has given over 
twenty years of his life to the care and cure of leprosy patients. Even 
before the last war he approached the committee responsible for the New 
Dutch Version about their rendering of the term in question. Since then 
he has written several papers on the problem, trying to influence public 
opinion in general and Bible translators in particular. 

While this article is chiefly concerned with the medical aspects of 
the problem, we hope to publish some remarks on the problem by a Bible 
translator in the next issue. It is hoped that readers and their medical 
colleagues will give their close attention to this and the following articles, 
and then send their considered opinions to the editor. In this way we 
may be able to publish a closing article which gives a general picture 
of opinion on this topic. Ed.) 


For more than twenty years I have been possessed by the thought 
that the Bible is largely responsible in many parts of the world for 
the stigma attached to leprotics, and for their sad expulsion from society. 
In Java I found that the Mohammedan had no horror of the leprotic, 
but that where Christian influence came that horror spread, and biblical 
passages such as Leviticus 13 : 45, 46 seem to give reason for such 
an attitude. Yet I believe this is due to a tragic error, in that the Bible 


1This Hebrew word is for the sake of uniformity always transliterated thus in this 
article, even though it is written differently, e.g. zaraath, in the original text of some 
of the works cited. 


2 There are those who strongly object to the use of the name ‘leprosy’ because of the 
bad connotation especially of its cognates ‘leper’ and ‘leprous’, and they prefer the 
term ‘Hansen's Disease’. However, because the latter name may be new to mamy 
readers the two terms are here used interchangeably. ‘ 
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does not mention the disease commonly known today as leprosy. To 
determine whether this is so, we must examine the meaning of the 
Hebrew word tsara‘ath, and of the Greek word lepra, by which it was 
rendered in the Septuagint and which occurs in the New Testament. 


The description of tsara‘ath in Leviticus. 


A key passage for the study of the meaning of tsara‘ath occurs in 
Leviticus chapters 13 and 14. Let us examine this in the light of medical 
knowledge. Quotations will be made from the R.S.V. text, but it should 
be noted that there are considerable divergences in the translation of 
certain important words. This will be discussed later. In verses 1—8 
we read of a “swelling or an eruption or a spot” (E.R.V. “bright spot’’) 
where “the hair in the diseased spot has turned white and the disease 
appears to be deeper than the skin of the body”. Now in leprosy, 
depigmentation of certain spots unquestionably occurs sometimes, but by 
no means always, and the hairs at these sites do not turn white. Nor does 
the condition that the centre of the spot lies deeper than the surrounding 
skin hold good in Hansen's disease. Many of the spots are thickened 
and if the centre lies slightly deeper this is only seemingly so, because 
in the tuberculoid type the edges are often thickened. The condition 
(verses 5 to 7) that these spots must either have spread or must have 
disappeared by the end of two weeks, practically disposes of the 
resemblance with Hansen's disease. 

Verses 9 to 17 describe so-called “chronic leprosy” (E.R.V. “old 
leprosy”): “there is a white swelling in the skin, which has turned the 
hair white, and there is quick raw flesh in the swelling.” As soon as 
the raw flesh is healed and “is changed to white’, and “the leprosy 
covers all his body, , it has all turned white, and he is clean." There 
is nothing in this description to remind us of present-day leprosy. In the 
first place there is no form of leprosy in which white patches cover 
the whole body, not to mention having white hairs also. Moreover, “raw 
flesh in the swelling” (which is not uncommon in other types of leprosy), 
is most uncommon in those white patches. 

Verses 18 to 23 speak of the development of “leprosy” in the scar 
of a boil. There is nothing unusual in a scar being “a white swelling or 
a reddish white spot’. However, it is not at all clear that this would 
be leprosy, the more so as the spot must be “deeper than the skin” and 
the hair have turned white. And what must we make of the skin becoming 
“dim”? 

Verses 24 to 28 speak of the development of a “reddish-white or 
white” spot in a burn or in the scar of a burn. Here again there are 
three characteristics which speak against identity with Hansen's disease: 
the white hairs, the lower-lying spot, and change or healing within an 
observation period of seven days. On the other hand, it is of course quite 
usual for burns to occur in leprosy spots, but this is never attended by 
white skin, white hairs or a lower level of the skin. 

The verses up to 37 describe ‘an itch, a leprosy of the head or the 
beard”, and they mention the same criteria. However, the appearance 
of “black hair”, at the site of the spot is a sign that there is no “leprosy”. 
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The descriptions point clearly to something like favus or tinea capitis 
(kinds of skin-mould). Finally, verses 40 to 44 describe “leprosy” of 
the bald head; this offers us no clearer description of the disease. I would 
only point out that leprotic changes of the scalp are most uncommon; 
the colour of these lepromas on the head is red to brown and the hair 
may fall out, but it never turns white. True baldness is never attended 
with visible changes of the skin. Thus, there is not the slightest resem- 
blance to leprosy. 

The rest of the chapter describes “leprosy” of clothes and the second 
half of chapter 14 that of houses. It is remarkable that the same 
terminology is used as in human tsara‘ath; again the lower level of the 
spot and the observation period of seven days to see whether the plague 
spreads. Obviously tsara‘ath of man and of houses or clothes was one 
and the same thing to those who described the rites in Leviticus. This 
should give us food for thought. Of course, we may say that in antiquity 
the observation and classification of diseases were less perfect than in 
our day, but it would be wrong to consider that the Jewish law-makers 
could assume that a disease could pass from man to dead matter, and 
vice versa. In my opinion it is precisely this addition which points the 
— in which we must look for the significance of tsara‘ath in the 

ible. 

To summarize once more: the tsara‘ath of the Bible is a skin affection, 
manifesting itself by white, sometimes also reddish-white (when develop- 
ing in a scar or on the bald head) swellings or spots on the skin, the 
essential of which is that they lie lower than the surrounding skin and 
that the hairs at that site turn white. The spots have a tendency to 
spread or to regress. In chronic cases something develops in the skin 
which is translated as “quick raw flesh” (Hebrew: mihyath basar hay); 
these ulcerations can also heal, after which the white colour may spread 
over the whole body, so that the priest finds that tsara‘ath covers the 
entire flesh; however, at this stage the patient affected with tsara‘ath 
is pronounced clean. 

When first reading a paper on this subject in 1937 (Gramberg, 1937) 3, 
I quoted Luther's translation of the Bible; the three most important words 
in the description of leprosy: se’eth, sappahath and bahereth he translated 
‘tumor, ulcer and blister’, not as ‘swelling, eruption and spot’. 

As regards the translation of these three words in various languages, 
I found that there is no consensus of opinion on their meaning; not only 
do German, English and French differ quite distinctly, but old Chaldean 
and Syrian translations used markedly differing wordings; even the 
difference between the Dutch Lutheran and Dutch Reformed translations 
is striking. 

Nor does the Mishna, the collection of Jewish laws written after the 
Dispersion, and collected by Rabbi Jehuda at the end of the first century 
A.D., help us. The word tsara‘ath is no longer used in the so-called 
Tractate nega’im and the word sappahath is omitted from the description. 
Se’eth and bahereth remain sometimes interpreted as ‘swelling’ and ‘spot’, 
sometimes as ‘scar’ and ‘blister’, with other variations. The two words 


3 Details of this and other publications cited will be found at the end of the article. 
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are freely interchanged with only a difference in degree, and both seem 
to signify a discoloration of the skin; bahereth would represent the real 
white spot, not a blister. 

The fact that the Mishna and Talmud speak exhaustively of the 
angle and strength of the light under which the priest must judge the 
whiteness of the spot, and that the number of hairs that should be white 
is discussed, indicates that to the Jews these two symptoms were the 
essentials. This weighs against the suggestion of some commentators that 
all kinds of symptoms belonging to the clinical picture of tsara‘ath and 
not mentioned in Leviticus were so generally known that they needed 
no mention. 

Finally, we should consider the meaning of the Hebrew words in 
verse 10 mihyath basar hay, according to the present text “quick raw 
flesh”! The Vulgate translates the phrase as caro viva, i.e. “living flesh”. 
Miinch (1893), however, was of the opinion—on the strength of several 
considerations, chiefly philological—that it might be translated as ‘living 
skin’, i.e. ‘healthy skin’. The phrase “deeper than the skin” (verse 3 
etc.) —-whatever that might be—is also a translation that is by no means 
definitely established. The Mishna is silent on this characteristic. Some 
authors translate: “that the aspect of the skin appears to be deeper.” 
Others think it means that the plague of tsara‘ath has penetrated to 
deeper layers. 

Thus this description is very puzzling to medical science. Although it 
appears to be very exact, it is medically inadequate, not least because 
the real meaning .of several of the essential words in the Hebrew text 
is uncertain. On the one hand, the description of the disease of tsara‘ath 
offers no direct point of contact with leprosy as we know it, and on the 
other we would ask ourselves—as did Jeanselme (1934)—-why the law- 
maker failed to mention the anaesthesia of the spots and of the extremities, 
one of the principal characteristics, known in all countries where leprosy 
is endemic. Why did he cite symptoms which are little in evidence 
and are difficult to recognize, while forgetting or overlooking the marked 
swellings in the face, the hoarse voice, the mutilations and the pareses, 
all symptoms which immediately strike even the less expert eye. The 
omission of these characteristics is a new proof in favour of my opinion 
that the “leprosy” of the Bible is not Hansen's disease. 


A short summary of medical opinion 

However, there have been and still are physicians (Sitanala, 1937, 
and Ketting, 1922) who in spite of these objections hold that the Bible 
really means present-day leprosy. They virtually start with the premise 
that tsara‘ath in the Bible is present-day leprosy, and then they set 
out to try to prove this in retrospect. Some of them assert that Moses 
and the rabbis who wrote the Leviticus laws only described the initial 
symptoms because it was necessary to recognize the patients as early 
as possible in order to expel them from the camp. It is evident that this 
explanation is wrong, because verses 9 to 17 speak of chronic tsara‘ath, 
after the preceding verses have described the onset and the spread of 
the symptoms. At the end they unmistakably give the picture of an 
affection which has spread over the whole body. 
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Some authors emphasize that Moses cannot have been expected to 
give a complete medical description of the disease; the main point to 
him was a sharp definition of the legal side of the matter. We can agree 
with this, but the question remains why Moses made no mention of 
several principal symptoms of initial leprosy, and why he emphasized 
as characteristic of tsara‘ath some secondary symptoms which are also 
present in other cutaneous diseases. Some authors argue that of course 
Moses knew these symptoms, especially anaesthesia, but that he deliber- 
ately made no mention of them in the general laws, keeping his information 
for secret instructions known only to the Levites; the sick would otherwise 
come to know of it and would use their knowledge to outwit the priest. 
I agree with Miinch that this explanation is far-fetched; in the first place 
nothing is known of secret instructions given only to the Levites, and 
the Mishna does not mention analgesia, although its compilers have tried 
to add many details to the Leviticus laws, in order to complete and to 
explain them. If tsara‘ath were really present-day leprosy, there would 
be little sense in suppressing such a striking sign as anaesthesia, whereas 
they discourse in detail on the hairs that turn white, a symptom which it 
would be easy to hide by plucking out the hairs. 

Danielsen & Boeck (1847) were also of the opinion that the “leprosy” 
of the Bible was identical with present-day leprosy; they pointed out 
that Moses’ description could not be accurate as he was not a doctor—a 
very poor argument, because in antiquity the priests were the healers 
and they were entrusted with the examination of sufferers from tsara‘ath 
—and that the laws were kept vague because Moses preferred to expel 
a few harmless patients rather then keep a single tsara‘ath patient in 
his camp. 

Hebra (cited by Miinch, 1893) is among those who do not assume 
that tsara‘ath and present-day leprosy are identical. He took the line 
that leprosy is a hereditary disease; if tsara‘ath were leprosy, then all 
present-day Jews—who have always intermarried—would be suffering 
from leprosy. According to Hebra, tsara‘ath was a mixture of scabies 
and syphilitic and other ulcers. 

Unna (cited by Jeanselme, 1934) was of the opinion that the tsara‘ath 
of the Israelites runs parallel with the taboo-idea of primitive peoples. 
As such peoples believe that man should shun certain places and things 
in order to prevent sickness, so those suffering from tsara‘ath should 
be shunned by the others. I agree with Jeanselme, that Unna has confused 
cause and effect; those who have tsara‘ath were taboo, but not inversely, 
i.e., that every person or object that is taboo suffers from tsara‘ath. 

Simons (1950) remarks that Old Testament tsara‘ ath was not present- 
day leprosy; the leprosy of antiquity was a collective noun for numerous 
skin diseases. 

Muir & Rogers (1925) did not go into the question; they mention 
only that the meaning of tsara‘ath is uncertain and they state briefly 
how it was possible that the word was translated as lepra in an era 
when it by no means meant Hansen's disease. In a later publication 
(1948) Muir wrote: 

“The highly contagious condition described in the Jewish Law has 

obviously nothing to do with leprosy; and the disease of Naaman 
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the Leper is more likely to have been scabies, which is still cured 
by bathing in the sulphurous springs in the Jordan Valley.” 
Klingmiiller (1930) records the three groups of opinions on this 
subject, viz. (1) those who consider that tsara‘ath and present-day 
leprosy are identical (2) those who think that tsara‘ath comprises all 
kinds of skin diseases, including Hansen's disease, and (3) those who 
hold that tsara‘ath and leprosy are totally different. He points out the 
peculiarity that the Bible does not mention anaesthesia as an important 
symptom, and he concludes: 
“The biblical representations of leprosy and lepers, and especially 
the uncompromising harshness of their expulsion from the community, 
have remained in man’s mind even today. This explains the often 
ridiculous abhorrence and childish fear of even the most harmless 
skin diseases.” 
Sticker began the chapter on the history of leprosy as follows: 
“If the history of a disease were to begin with its first accurate 
description and name-giving, that of syphilis would hardly go back 
beyond the middle of the 15th century and that of leprosy no further 
than the year 200 A.D. when Aretaeus of Cappadocia gave the first 
unmistakable description of the disease under the name of elephant- 
iasis. 


And he continues: 
and as regards the description of leprosy—which the Hebrew 


text calls tsara‘ath, and the Greek translation of the Septuagint and 
the Latin Vulgate call /epra—this disease has nothing to do with 
present-day leprosy.” 


He also emphasizes that the New Testament never speaks of the 
healing of lepers but, except in one case, of cleansing. I will refer to 
this point later on. He stresses that no sure signs of leprosy have ever 
been found either in drawings on papyri or in mummies, whereas all 
kinds of ulcers, eruptions and deformations have been clearly depicted. 

Jeanselme (1934) argued that the most salient characteristics of 
leprosy, known in all countries with endemic leprosy, anaesthesia and 
deformation, are not mentioned in Leviticus, and that the rapid growth 
which made it possible to determine the true nature of the disease within 
three weeks, is quite unknown in present-day leprosy. Although the 
expulsion of those with tsara‘ath closely resembles the expulsion of lepers 
in the Middle Ages (and still to-day in primitive communities), it cannot 
be overlooked that the reasons for expulsion were fundamentally different. 
Among the Jews it was a punishment of those who had violated the 
commands of the Levites; the perpetrators were not allowed to stay 
amongst those who adhered to the Law; in other peoples the reason was 
fear of contagion! Sufferers from tsara‘ath had to cry: “tomeh, tomeh”, 
which should be translated as “unclean”, not as “contagious”. 


Jeanselme’s conclusion was: 
“On peut donc écarter sans réserve l'assimilation de la tsara‘ath et 
de la lépre.” 
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The American textbook on dermatology (Becker & Overmayer, 1947) 
states simply: 

“Lepra is as old as the records of history. It is the disease of Lazarus 
in the Bible.” 


This is absolutely wrong, but it is characteristic of the dicta on leprosy 
found in many other textbooks. 

Herman & ten Broekert, in the Dutch textbook on tropical medicine 
(Kouwenaar and others, 1951), wrote as follows: 

“Already in the Old Testament a revolting disease is presented 

under the name leprosy. Although it may be seriously questioned 

whether it was identical with present-day leprosy, the description 

has certainly created the deepest impression. ...... There is no doubt 

that among the cases diagnosed as leprosy at that time, many concerned 

other affections....... 


Cochrane (1947), at present one of the leading figures in the field 
of leprosy control, wrote as follows: 

“What is the explanation of the wide-spread dread of this disease? 
In European countries this dread can be traced to the attitude adopted 
as the result of measures taken against leprosy in biblical times. 
It should here be explained that what is described as leprosy in 
the Bible, is, I believe, a generic name for a group of diseases. 

When the word tsara‘ath, which probably covered a large number 
of diseases, was translated, it was referred to as leprosy. Hence a 
sense of horror was attached to the name; and the disease which does 
not deserve the opprobrium showered upon it, became synonymous 
with something which conveyed a sense of fear, dread and horror.” 


Chaussinand (1950) did not appear to be quite happy about the 

sweeping statement of his famous predecessor Jeanselme; he writes: 
“Ces conclusions sont peut-étre trop absolues. Le terme tsara‘ath était 
vraisemblablement employé pour désigner différentes affections de 
la peau et non uniquement la lépre.” 


The three last-named authors may be classed among the group of 
experts who consider that the “leprosy” of the Bible may mean different 
skin diseases, including leprosy. 

Finally we come to two still more recent statements. 

The American expert Lendrum (1952) published a paper on The Name 
“Leprosy”. His reason for writing it was that at a certain university a 
lady had been treated for leprosy for a long time because she had nodes 
in the skin. One day she was told that she was not suffering from leprosy 
but from cancer with metastases in the skin. On hearing this, the patient 
exclaimed: “Thank God, it is only cancer!” 

The main object of his paper was: 

“to examine the evidence whether the biblical name (of leprosy) is 

accurate regardless of its disastrous emotional associations.” 

He then discusses the probable meaning of the biblical words (or 
rather concepts) “unclean”, “spot’’ and tsara‘ath. He points out that 
the idea of ‘unclean’ persons existed among all peoples gf antiquity, 
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but that it had nothing to do with our idea of hygiene or “soap and 
water”. He recalls the millions of untouchables and pariahs in India, but 
in this case there is no association with contagion or bodily or mental 
uncleanliness. 

As regards tsara‘ath he is of the opinion—on the authority of several 
Jewish and Roman Catholic philologists—that the orthography of the 
word is uncertain. He is convinced that those who were smitten with 
tsara‘ath were punished for disobedience to God, and that the description 
of the plague in Leviticus 13 and 14 bears not the slightest resemblance 
to Hansen's disease. 

As for the word and concept of lepra in the days of the Septuagint 
and in the Vulgate, Lendrum remarks that the translators were confronted 
with the difficulty of translating a typically Hebrew word and idea into 
Greek where it did not exist. They therefore chose a neutral word which 
could mean anything, but decidedly not a recognizable entity. Lepra was 
a word only to be found in the books attributed to Hippocrates and it 
might be something like a scaly rash. In the description of Leviticus, 
this would fit only the tsara‘ath of the scalp and beard (which resembles 
ringworm, tinea capitis or favus). 

Lendrum also expatiates on the fact that the New Testament always 
speaks of the cleansing of lepers, and only once (Luke 17 : 15) of healing; 
however, as he points out, this happened to a Samaritan who was not 
subject to the rigid Jewish law; Luke had therefore to use another word. 


He ends with the words: 

“The incorrect use of the Biblical word ‘leprosy’ creates a curtain of 
terror. Such is the tragedy of the disease that now bears its name. 
The original texts leave no reasonable doubt that the Hebrew tsara‘ath, 
the Greek lepra and the modern ‘leprosy’ have three entirely unrelated 
meanings. The problem of today is the removal of a barricade between 
patient and treatment, created by a disastrous nomenclature.” 


His final words contain an entire programme and an appeal: 

“For five millions of the sons of men with this aiment, however, 
the verse: ““A good name is better than precious ointment” has 
immediate, terrible truth.” 


I would mention in this connection the interesting paper of Mac Arthur 
(1953) Mediaeval leprosy in the British Isles in which he sharply criticizes 
the many assertions that leprosy was very frequent in the Middle Ages; 
he stresses that in that era “leprosy’’ meant something quite different. 

The second recent statement is that of an Israeli scholar. Tas (1953) 
first points out that the words se’eth, bahereth and mihyath have been 
translated in various ways. Then he discusses the symptoms which are 
in any case clear: the turning white of the hair, the spots lying lower 
than the surrounding skin, and also the symptoms of chronic leprosy 
with the question of the skin turning entirely white, after which the 
patient—mirabile dictu—is declared clean again. He states that: 


“although it is difficult to know what precisely is meant by these 
eruptions, it is clear that they are not a manifestation of Hansen's 
disease.” 
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Also he adds that the most characteristic signs of present-day leprosy 
are not mentioned. He stresses that at the time of the Septuagint the 
word lepra meant nothing but a symptom: scaled skin. At that time 
Hansen's disease was known as elephantiasis Graecorum. He assumes that 
Hansen's disease was unknown in biblical times. Nor did the ancient 
Egyptians know true leprosy, in spite of some statements to the contrary. 
Critical analysis of this old allegation shows that the passage in the Ebers 
papyrus is not in the least characteristic of leprosy. No signs of leprosy 
have ever been found in mummies. The first correct descriptions of 
Hansen's disease date from the first centuries A.D.; they were given 
by Celsus and Aretaeus. 

Tas is therefore of the opinion that the lepra of the Septuagint 
indicates nothing but a harmless skin disease. However, the punishment 
by expulsion was severe, because it meant uncleanness in a religious 
sense, not a contagious disease in the modern meaning; these very strict 
laws applied only to the Jews, not to the non-Jews. He arrives at the 
definite conclusion that the description of tsara‘ath in the Bible bears 
not the slightest resemblance to Hansen's disease; the latter was probably 
unknown in biblical times. 


The biblical and historical background 


I would supplement my argument with two more biblical passages. 

An Old Testament story in which tsara‘ath plays an important part 
is that of Naaman. The text leaves us in doubt as to the nature of his 
skin disease; it was such that—had he been a Jew—he would have 
been declared unclean and driven from the camp, but this punishment 
did not apply to Syrians. He was healed after bathing in the Jordan. 
II Kings 5 : 14 states: 


“and his flesh came again like unto the flesh of a little child, and 
he was clean.” 


These words fail to lend support to the assumption that Naaman had 
been suffering from leprosy. Those who have seen and treated a case 
of chronically infected scabies know that the unsightly patient may 
emerge from the last bath as one reborn. Naaman may have been suffering 
from scabies. 

The passage II Chronicles 26 : 16 and following, is even more 
interesting. It is the story of King Uzziah who, in his pride, went to 
burn incense in the temple. When the priests withstood him, Uzziah 
became wroth and “the leprosy broke forth in his forehead”. Now the 
forehead is a predilection site of spots in the tuberculoid type of leprosy; 
it is a fact that a scarcely visible, slightly pigmented spot, may sometimes 
turn vivid red with heat or excitement, thus becoming visible to the 
onlookers. However, there is the undeniable fact that the Old Testament 
always speaks of leprosy as being (as white) ‘as snow”, and this must 
have been the case with King Uzziah; thus the picture does not agree 
with Hansen's disease. 

The nature of the skin disease described in Leviticus and in other 
books of the Old Testament still remains to be settled. As I have already 
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stated there is no consensus of opinion as to the meaning of tsara‘ath. 
The Hebraist, Gispen (1945), is of the opinion that it originally meant 
‘being struck’, i.e. by the deity. One could translate it by expressions 
such as: ‘being struck’, or ‘being visited by a plague’. 

Some physicians have tried to recognize from the description in 
Leviticus a specific disease like psoriasis, exfoliative dermatitis, yaws, etc., 
but the only author who tried along really severely critical lines to 
recognize in tsara‘ath a present-day skin disease was Miinch (1893), 
who endeavoured to prove that it is identical with vitiligo. He reached 
this conclusion on the strength of his experiences in Turkestan where 
he observed many vitiligo patients; the latter were shunned by the 
population as if they were real leprosy patients, with whom they were 
confined in leper colonies. To my mind Miinch’s arguments are most 
convincing; there is little doubt that in the past it was chiefly sufferers 
from vitiligo who were declared unclean and driven from the camp. 
Still, I do not think that this is the final word on the matter. We should 
look further than the description of tsara‘ath in Leviticus; we should try 
to grasp the meaning by considering its role in the practice of Jewish life. 

A few texts and stories in the Old Testament make it clear that 
tsara‘ath is always connected with persons who break the laws and incur 
the wrath of God. When Miriam (Numbers 12 : 10—15) rebelled 
against the leadership of Moses, God struck her “‘leprous, (as white) 
as snow”. When King Uzziah presumed to burn incense in the temple— 
which was the exclusive prerogative of the high priest and the sons of 
Aaron—the priests suddenly saw the sign of tsara‘ath on his forehead 
and “they thrust him out quickly because the Lord had smitten him”. 
(2 Chron. 26 : 20) 


Deuteronomy 24 : 8 states it clearly: 

,», Lake heed, in an attack of leprosy, to be very careful to do according 
to all that the Levitical priests shall direct you: as I commanded them, 
so you shall be careful to do. Remember what the Lord your God 
did to Miriam 


The New Testament makes it even more clear how we should interpret 
the Old Testament idea of tsara‘ath. Sticker, in his chapter on the history 
of leprosy, states that nowhere in the New Testament do we find 
mention of the healing of lepers, but always of their cleansing. The leper 
does not plead to be healed, but to be cleansed. Jesus emphatically 
charged his twelve apostles (Matthew 10 : 8) to: “Heal the sick, raise 
the dead, cleanse the lepers " Sticker points out that the peoples 
of India, the Persians and other Arian peoples have also since time 
immemorial held the belief that there is an “evil mark” which singles 
out and stigmatises those who have trespassed against the gods. Herodotus 
recorded how in his time the Persians cursed those who bore a white mark, 
and how these unfortunates were expelled from the community. I think 
this strongly suggests the conception that tsara‘ath of the Old Testament 
does not mean one distinct skin disease; rather, it was primarily a 
religious-cultic concept connected with a syndrome: one might say a 
religious syndrome (‘syndrome’ is the medical term for a complex of 
symptoms that occur more or less together). Those bearing the mark 
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were those smitten by the wrath of God, and therefore they had to be 
expelled from the community of Jews who kept true to the laws. The 
theory that this expulsion was originally an intuitively sensed hygienic 
measure, is little more than reading a modern interpretation into an ancient 
custom. 

When in the third century B.C. a number of Jewish rabbis in 
Alexandria had to decide on the definitive Greek translation of the Torah, 
they sought for a Greek word that would reflect the meaning of tsara‘ath 
and they believed they had found it in the neutral word lepra. In those 
times lepra certainly did not mean Hansen's disease; it was, in the sense 
of Hippocrates, a scaly affection which occurred frequently in the spring, 
itched violently and was easy to heal; it was more a disfigurement than a 
disease and sometimes it also involved the urinary bladder. It had thus 
nothing in common with the leprosy we know. Certainly Hansen's disease 
existed at the beginning of the Christian era; however, it was not called 
lepra but elephantiasis Graecorum. In that era lepra was one of the many 
skin diseases, belonging to the same group as scabies, impetigo, 
psoriasis etc. 

The story of the word lepra is as follows. The word was adopted 
in the first Latin translation of the Bible, the Vulgate (about 400 A.D.). 
However, the first leper houses were not mentioned until 700 A.D,; 
in the period of the crusades (1000 to 1200 A.D.), during the great 
revival of Christianity, people became very much interested in the problem 
of lepers. It is remarkable that although the concept of leprosy was 
exclusively biblical, and although the existence of leprosi anima—ie. 
the condition of those who had sinned against God and the Christian 
community and who were, therefore, excluded from mass and sacraments 
—was generally acknowledged, the picture of leprosy was held to be 
that of Lazarus who lay covered with sores outside the door of the rich 
man. Lazarus cannot possibly have suffered from tsara‘ath in the old 
Jewish sense, because in that case he would have lain outside the city 
gates. Nevertheless, it was assumed on the authority of Church Fathers 
such as Origen that Lazarus was suffering from lepra (which would 
agree perhaps with the Hippocratic description of the disease). However, 
Lazarus was not considered to be ‘leprous’ because he had sinned, 
but because God wished to put him to the test in order to reward him 
hereafter. 

Thus, those suffering from Lazarus's complaint were called ‘God's 
dear sufferers’, as they were believed to have been chosen to suffer 
greatly in return for their reward later on. The Christian of the Middle 
Ages felt it his duty to take care of these unfortunates. The leper (or 
Lazarus) houses received large legacies and donations, and it became 
rather profitable to be a leper; at any rate this so-called ‘leprosy’ spread 
like wildfire in the 14th and 15th centuries. Leper houses belonged as 
7 to the Middle Ages as tuberculosis sanatoria belong to our century 
(Sticker). 

The reaction came when the rather morbid interest in religion and 
leper houses decreased and when the patients themselves demanded 
to be treated; after about a century practically no leper remained and 
most leper houses were closed. Once people were able to distinguish 
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true leprosy from pseudo-leprosy, and incurable leprosy from curable 
leprosy-like affections, it was found that the leper houses harboured 
infinitely more patients and wretches with pseudo-leprosy than true lepers. 
Still, there continued to be an undiminished confusion as regards the 
nomenclature of skin diseases, the word ‘leprosy’ being used for all 
kinds of affections, including elephantiasis Graecorum, the latter being 
the name under which Hansen's disease has emerged from remote 
antiquity. 

However, in the course of the centuries the conglomeration of 
disfiguring skin diseases known as ‘leprosy’ began to separate into 
different entities. Syphilis and several kinds of skin diseases were differ- 
entiated. Ergotism and scorbut decreased in importance and were 
recognized as separate entities. ‘White leprosy’ became known as psoriasis. 
In 1847 Danielsen & Boeck published their classic description of 
spedalsked or elephantiasis Graecorum or lepra. In the eighteen-seventies 
Hansen discovered the bacillus which bears his name. The picture of 
Hansen's disease became increasingly clear; he already differentiated 
the tuberous and the neural types. In about 1925, endangiitis obliterans 
was recognized as a disease sui generis. The name of elephantiasis 
Graecorum, being too one-sided, was abandoned in favour of the term 
lepra, hence popularly ‘leprosy’, as the exclusive denomination of Hansen's 
disease. With this name we have inherited the ancient fear of those 
who were smitten by God; not only the fear, also the horror. The patient 
with Hansen's disease has become one who has “his dwelling without 
the camp”. 


Final plea 


I did not write this paper for the purpose of historical study. I was 
induced to it by the misery of the leprosy patient, his loneliness, his 
despair which can drive him to suicide, as I have witnessed year in 
and year out during my work in Indonesia. We must give the true 
name to the disease, and to the sufferer from it, for two reasons: the first 
is that every man has a right to treatment worthy of a human being, 
no matter what condition he is in; the second is that because of this 
phobia it often becomes impossible to give the patient the optimal 
treatment. 

When it suddenly became clear to me that this horror of leprosy 
was based on a confusion of ideas, and that the Old Testament tsara‘ath, 
the lepra of Hippocrates and ‘leprosy’ (the sickness of Lazarus) of the 
Middle Ages have nothing in common with Hansen's disease—a disease 
which is severe and fatal only in a minority of cases and which, moreover, 
is only very slightly infectious—I thought it paramount that every 
physician who comes into contact with these patients should try to give 
the right name to the disease. For since it is very chronic and may last 
for ten, sometimes 30 to 40 years, it demands a varied and patient 
treatment, given in liberty, and not interrupted by the patient hiding 
away or fleeing to another region. 

Fortunately, most prominent leprologists of the world admit that the 
isolation of patients in the past and present has conspicuously failed 
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to eradicate the disease—rather it has effected the reverse—so that 
in many countries enforced isolation has been abolished. However, in 
my opinion, too much is still talked about the infectivity of leprosy. 
As yet the mode of infection is unknown and the chances of infection 
are very small indeed. Only when the patient is convinced that he 
is in no danger of losing his job, and that his family will not be reduced 
to poverty as a result, will the clinician be able to examine and to 
treat cases at the first onset of the disease. It is only then that rational 
treatment and control become possible; the more so because today there 
are drugs which—although by no means ideal—are a great improvement 
on chaulmoogra oil. 

Still, it is not sufficient that the law no longer expels the leprosy 
patient from the community; it is even more important that the com- 
munity ceases to have a horror of him and learns to accept him as an 
ordinary patient. One of the patients of the Hansenarium in Carville 
(U.S.A.) wrote in her book The wonder of Carville (p. 191): 


“Why does the medical world—which has the power to change my 
ill-fated lot by one, small word—refuse to free my disease from its 
stigma, the biblical name leprosy, whereas they have given more 
scientific names to all other diseases which figure in the Bible?” 


Indeed, as I have tried to show, tsara‘ath in the Old Testament, 
and lepra of the Septuagint and New Testament cover undeniably diff- 
erent ideas from what we today know as leprosy. It would therefore 
be logical for ‘leprosy’ as a synonym of Hansen's disease to be suppressed 
in textbooks; it is the express wish of the Hansen patients at Carville, 
as stated in their bi-monthly The Star, that the word ‘leprosy’ should 
be banished from scientific publications and legal statutes. As Hansen's 
disease is not a scientifically accepted name, medical science would 
have to coin a new name for leprosy, for instance leontiasis and leontide 
respectively for the two chief forms. 


However, it is not only a question for the medical world. Translators 
of the Bible should also avoid identifying the affliction mentioned in 
the Bible with the disease widely known today as leprosy. As I have 
sought to show, tsara‘ath is definitely not leprosy, and cannot certainly 
be identified with any disease known today. Therefore I would suggest 
that the word be left untranslated, or be rendered in some other way. 
If some translator feels this is impossible I would ask him this: What 
should count more, his responsibility as philologist and theologian, or 
Christian compassion for those who are shunned by society? Or does he 
agree with the linguist who wrote to me and said: “Even though this 
is a medical and social question of the greatest importance, the linguistic 
and theological factors cannot be neglected.” Is this entirely true? Is it 
absolutely impossible to rank Christian compassion above linguistic, 
historical or theological motives for the sake of the happiness of so many 
tragic folk? 

It is my deepest conviction that every Christian doctor and linguist 
should strive towards the goal formulated by Dr. Lendrum: to give back 
sufferers from leprosy their “good name”. 
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The Translation of Theological Terms in 


Some of the Major dialects of the Philippines 


G. Henry Waterman 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss the ways in which certain 
key theological terms have been or are being translated in some of the 
Philippine revisions of the New Testament. It should be recognized 
that in the following article the literal English translations of Filipino 
terms often fail to indicate many significant shades of meaning. More- 
over, not all these expressions are regarded as fully adequate. Rather 
they may only reflect various stages of development. The terms were 
chosen from A Theological Word Book of the Bible edited by Alan 
Richardson (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951). Information regard- 
ing the translation of these terms was obtained for Cebuano from Rev. 
Lumen C. Roble, for Tagalog from Rev. Simon D. Reyes, for Pampango 
from Dr. Fidel P. Galang, and for Ilocano from Rev. Amadeo Q. Zarza. 
The first three persons named have served as basic translators for the 
NT revisions in Cebuano, Tagalog, and Pampango, respectively. In 
addition, the author has drawn from his experience in working with the 
various NT revision committees in the Philippines. 


A. Terms Relating to the Redemptive Work of Christ 


1. Grace, love, mercy 

Cebuano has no adequate equivalent for ‘grace’ and the revision 
uses the Spanish grasya which is used exclusively in a religious sense 
to refer to the grace of God. The Tagalog and Ilocano words biyaya 
and parabur also have a religious connotation conveying the idea of 
a gift from God, although biyaya may also be used of a gift from a 
superior person to an unworthy inferior. In Pampango the word kalam 
describes the quality of one who is open to give, one who has an out- 
flowing spirit, the opposite of maimut, or one who does not like to give, 
a miserly person. 

There is usually more than one word employed for ‘love’ in the 
major Philippine dialects. Only one of these is used for divine love. 
In Cebuano it is gugma, in Tagalog, pag-ibig, in Pampango, lugud, and 
in Ilocano, ayat, although these words may also be used for a noble, 
refined love of people for each other. They also may simply mean ‘like’. 
In Tagalog and Pampango the word sinta is used for the love of a man 
for a woman and in Pampango also for the love of a person for his 
country. The Tagalog word for ‘sweetheart’ kasintahan is made from 
this base. In each of these four dialects there is a word used to mean 
‘beloved’ or ‘dear’, although such a term apparently is not used by hus- 
bands and wives addressing one another. It might, however, be used 
in a love letter if the writer felt in a romantic and poetic mood. It is 
appropriately used to describe “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” mentioned 
in the Gospel of John. In Cebuano it is pinalangga, in Tagalog, minamahal, 
in Pampango, pakamalan, and in Ilocano, dinungngo. The root meaning 
of this term in Tagalog and Pampango and Cebuano is ‘precious’ or 
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‘dear’. The same root is used in Tagalog to indicate that an article is 
expensive (cf. the English word dear). 

‘Mercy’ is translated in each of these dialects by a word signifying 
‘pity’. Cebuano has kaluoy, Tagalog, awa, although habag may also be 
used, Pampango has pakalulu, and Ilocano, asi. “Too bad’ in Tagalog 
when referring to persons would be expressed by kawawa naman. “Too 
bad’ when referring to character is napakasama, but referring to state or 
condition of a person is kawawa naman. It is interesting to note that 
in Pampango the word for ‘poor’ is pakakalulu ‘one to be pitied’. In 
Ilocano also the word asi denotes a love for the poor or helpless. 


2. Redemption, ransom 

The word ‘redemption’ and its cognates ‘redeem’, ‘redeemer’, and 
‘ransom’ are generally translated by words which may be used to buy 
back an article left in a pawnshop. This is true of the Tagalog word 
tubos, the Pampango word atbus, and the word lukat which is used to 
translate ‘ransom’ in Cebuano. The Ilocano word subbot might be so 
used, but pawnshops do not seem to be a feature of Ilocano culture. The 
Ilocano word is used for the payment made for the freedom of a person 
in bondage, for the paying off of the mortgage on land, and for the 
winning back for someone else of money he had lost in gambling. The 
Cebuano word tubos, unlike Tagalog tubos, is not used for redeeming 
a pawned article but rather to take the place of another who has been 
penalized. Tubos in Tagalog has this Cebuano idea. For example, it 
would be used of a mother who takes the place of her child who happened 
to be penalized in the game of forfeits and was ashamed to pay his own 
penalty. In Pampango a word sometimes used for ‘redemption’ is panga- 
kabus, which signifies that there is a difficult situation from which one 
is taken by another at the risk of the latter's life. This word is often 
used more or less interchangeably with kaligtasan ‘salvation’, although 
the latter does not connote the idea of mortal danger in which the rescuer 
places himself. 
3. Reconciliation, expiation, propitiation 

The words for ‘reconciliation’, ‘expiation’, and ‘propitiation’ are 
generally related to each other. In Cebuano ‘reconciliation’ is rendered 
pasig-uli ‘a mutual causing to return’. It is formed from uli ‘to return’, 
‘to come home’, ‘to restore’. ‘Expiation’ is translated halad pasig-uli ‘an 
offering for reconciliation’. In Pampango the word formerly used for 
‘reconciliation’, pamipagpayapa, was based on the root idea of peace or 
absence of quarrelling, although it did not necessarily signify that the 
two had been pormcner f to each other, but simply that they had agreed 
to quit fighting. The word suggested for the revision is pamikasundu 
‘a mutual coming together’, implying that there had been some misunder- 
standing or a separation in distance, thought, or feeling, but that there 
has been a getting together of the persons involved and an agreement 
of mind pa thought has been reached. The expression proposed for 
‘expiation’ is ain-pamikasundu ‘an offering of reconciliation’. In Ilocano 
the word used for ‘reconciliation’, pannacaicappia, signifies that there is 
peace after a state of enmity. The expression used to translate ‘expiation’ 
or ‘propitiation’ is daton ti cappia ‘peace offering’. In Tagalog the word 
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for ‘reconciliation’ is like that proposed for Pampango. [pinagkasundo if th 
signifies a conciliation such as between father and son who had had a paru 
misunderstanding or quarrel. The word used for ‘expiation’, however, madi 
is pampalubag-loob, which signifies an offering made to lessen the feeling is al 
F of grudge inside the other person. As explained by Rev. Reyes, it is a or p 
sort of “spiritual bribe’’ or an appeasement. ukun 
4. Covenant, testament ole 
The word for ‘covenant’ is generally the same word used for ‘tes- re = 
tament’ in the title of the New Testament. The word formerly used in 9 
Cebuano could be used of a will or testament, but its more common a. ! 
a meaning was ‘instruction’ (a man’s will is considered his final instruction ‘ 
with regard to the disposal of his property, etc.). The word now being I h 
used is pakigsaad ‘a mutual promising’. The words tipan in Tagalog oe. 
and tipanan in Pampango also denote a mutual promising on the part outs 
of two persons agreeing to do something, e.g. to marry within six months, persc 
: or an agreement between a landowner and his tenants. In Tagalog savin 
fe the word tipan has a romantic touch and often connotes something able 
ae secretive. The form tipanan in Tagalog is used to refer to a ‘rendezvous’ the 1 
=i where lovers agree to meet. In Ilocano tulag may also refer to any plant 
os agreement between two people. The form nagtulagan is used to refer dang 
; to a written contract, e.g. a marriage contract. 2. J 
| 5. Sacrifice, offering T 
: Terms for ‘offering’ are not difficult to find, but a suitable translation —< 
a for ‘sacrifice’ is more difficult. Cebuano qualifies the word halad ‘offering’ a 
ote by the addition of inihaw ‘slain’ to express the idea of sacrifice. Similarly, aT 
(3 Pampango uses ain a pete ‘an offering which has been butchered’. Ilocano os 
_ makes no distinction between ‘sacrifice’ and ‘offering’, using the word ang 
i daton for both. It seems to be used exclusively of an offering made to edi 
deity. In Pampango the word daun may be used for an offering brought ae: 
before a high official or even something presented to one’s lady love. — 
Similarly, in Tagalog the word hain is something which is taken and pear 
brought before a person, while handog is something laid upon an altar — 
as an offering to deity. 3. § 
6. Resurrection ‘ 
The expressions used to translate ‘resurrection’ generally contain the Cebu 
idea of living again. The Tagalog uses a cumbersome phrase pagkabuhay equiv 
na mag-uli ‘the state of becoming alive or of living again’. Similarly in whee 
Pampango pamanyubling-mie means ‘returning to life’. The Cebuano word Chris 
pagkabanhaw, however, is a religious term used exclusively to refer to the S 
resurrection from the dead. The word panagungar in Ilocano is formed ele 
“a from the word agungar, an agricultural term used to describe the coming for : 
il back to life of a plant which was wilting but which has been watered by 
et the farmer, or of a bulb which was apparently dead but grows again. 4. & 
7. Judgment, condemnation 
rs The word translated ‘judgment’ in all four of these dialects simply one’s 
: means a decision made by a judge, court, or referee which may be either babat 
favourable or unfavourable. It is therefore necessary to qualify the word in bu 
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if the meaning ‘condemnation’ is desired. Thus in Tagalog kinatulang 
parusahan, in Pampango atul-kaparusan, and in Ilocano maocom a 
madusa, ‘decision to punishment’ are used. The word ocom in Ilocano 
is also used of a misfortune or calamity of nature such as a typhoon 
or pestilence. In Tagalog and Pampango the related forms hukom and 
ukum are also used of divine judgment, especially of the final judgment. 
In Tagalog, however, the form huhukuman may be used to describe the 
execution of a man about to die in the electric chair (which may be 
regarded as his final judgment!). 


B. Terms Relating to the Salvation of Man 


1. Salvation, deliverance 

‘Salvation’ in Cebuano is kaluwasan, which may be related to gawas 
‘outside’ and kagawasan ‘freedom’. Salvation is thus the freeing of a 
person from bondage. Ligtas in Tagalog and Pampango involves the 
saving or deliverance of a person by one who is very powerful and thus 
able to effect salvation. In Ilocano the word salacan is used to describe 
the recovery of a person from sickness, the preservation of a home and 
plants from destruction in a typhoon, and the rescue of a person from 
danger. 


2. Justification, righteousness 

The terms used for ‘righteousness’ and ‘justification’ in each of these 
dialects are based on the word for ‘straight’, which is related at least 
in Ilocano to the word for ‘law’. In Cebuano ‘righteous’ is matarung 
‘straight’; and ‘justify’ is pagmatarung ‘to make straight or righteous’. 
In Tagalog ‘righteous’ is matuwid ‘straight’; and ‘justify’ is pinapaging 
matuwid ‘to cause to become straight or righteous’ or inaaring matuwid 
‘to consider straight’. In Pampango ‘righteous’ is matulid ‘straight’ and 
‘justify’ is pangagawang-matulid ‘to cause to become straight or right- 
eous’, although a separate form katuliran is used to denote the righteous- 
ness of God. In Ilocano ‘righteous’ is nalinteg ‘straight’; and ‘justify’ is 
maibilang a nalinteg ‘to make straight or righteous’. 


3. Sanctification, holiness 

‘Sanctification’ and its cognates ‘sanctify’, ‘saint’, ‘holy’, and ‘holiness’ 
are translated in Ilocano by the Spanish santo. However, balaan in 
Cebuano and banal in Tagalog and Pampango seem to be dialect 
equivalents of santo. These words are used to translate ‘sanctify’ except 
where reference is made to God sanctifying Christ (John 10:36) or of 
Christ's sanctifying himself (John 17:19). In these passages Cebuano uses 
the Spanish dedicar, Ilocano the Spanish consagrar, but Tagalog and 
Pampango use talaga (and telaga) signifying ‘to dedicate’ or ‘separate 
for a definite purpose’ (cf. RSV “consecrate” in these two passages). 


4. Repentance 

The terms used to translate ‘repent’ in these dialects seem to be 
fairly equivalent to the English word in meaning, indicating sorrow for 
one’s misdeeds and a resolve not to do them again. In Ilocano the word 
babawi may also be used of a person who realizes he has made a mistake 
in business, i.e. he may have lost money and now he realizes that he 
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did not do the right thing. For example, a farmer may be said to ‘repent’ 
if he should say to himself, “I should really have planted corn instead 
of rice. Now I know better. I have learned my lesson. I will do better 
next time.” 


5. Confession 


‘Confession’ is generally translated in these dialects by a word 
meaning ‘to tell’, ‘inform’, ‘declare’, or ‘make known’. The Tagalog word 
ipahayag simply means ‘to disclose’, ‘reveal’, or ‘make known’. The 
se word papasiag means ‘to make public’, while the Ilocano word 
ipudno means ‘to acknowledge the truth of something’ (from the word 
pudno ‘true’). The Spanish loan word kumpisal or confisal is common 
to all of these dialects but seems to refer only to the Roman Catholic 
practice of secret confessing to a priest, although at least in Tagalog 
it is sometimes used by Protestants with reference to one’s confessing 
his sins to God. 


6. Forgiveness 


This is one of the most uniquely translated theological terms. In 
Tagalog and Pampango the word for ‘forgiveness’ is also the word for 
‘bargain’ tawad. This may be because forgiveness is regarded as a 
bargain—something given at a lower price than the person deserves to 
pay. In Cebuano, the word ‘forgive’ is formed from saylo meaning ‘to go 
beyond’. Pagpasaylo ‘forgiveness’ is literally ‘a causing to go beyond’. 
In Ilocano pannacapacawan ‘forgiveness’ is formed from the root awan 
meaning ‘none’ or ‘no more’, signifying that the sin is regarded as being 
. longer in existence or forgotten. Thus, in Ilocano, to forgive is to 
orget. 


7. Faith, belief, trust 


There are in each of these four dialects two words used to express 
the ideas of belief and trust. In Cebuano patoo means ‘to believe that 
a person is telling the truth’, to believe a fact or a statement; while 
pagsalig means ‘to trust or put faith in the person himself’. The former 
is used to translate ‘believe’ when reference is made to intellectual assent 
or acknowledgment of the truth of a man’s words, while the latter is 
used to translate ‘believe in’ or ‘believe on’ God or the person of Christ 
as in John 3:16. In Ilocano there are two words corresponding somewhat 
to these two Cebuano words, mamati ‘to believe a person or thing’, i.e. 
to give credence to what one says with the idea also of obedience; and 
the word agtalec meaning ‘trust’, ‘entrust’, ‘commit’. The latter would 
be used, for example, of a mother giving the keys of the house to her 
children when she goes to market, or of a landowner entrusting the care 
of his land to tenants. This word is used in the translation of some 
passages of Scripture, e.g. John 2:24, “Jesus did not trust himself to 
them,” but the revision committee has not made a final decision as to its 
use in translating ‘believe in’ in such passages as John 3:16. The form 
pammati is used in Ilocano for ‘faith’ both to refer to the act of believing 
and to refer to that which one believes or the creed one holds. There is 
a word sumampalataya in Tagalog (and salpantaya in Pampango) which 
is used exclusively in a religious sense to express belief jn or to 
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indicate ‘saving faith’, although there is another word which seems to 
parallel the Cebuano pagsalig and the Ilocano nagtalec with the meaning 
of ‘trusting’, ‘relying on a person’. There is also the word maniwala in 
both Tagalog and Pampango, but it is used only with regard to human 
beings, while sumampalataya and salpantaya are reserved for faith in 
God. A form of maniwala is used also to express the idea of giving 
credence to the truth of what is said, e.g. the intellectual belief that 
one and one makes two, or the belief that a person who says, “I'll pay 
my debts,” will keep his word. 


C. Terms Relating to the Christian Life 
1. Peace 

In each of the four dialects there are at least two different words 
used to translate the English word ‘peace’. One is used to express the 
idea of the absence or cessation of war. Another is used for calmness 
or peacefulness. Still another may be used for quietness. Thus, in Cebuano 
pakigdait refers to a state of peace between two previously fighting 
or warring parties, while kalinaw refers to the subjective state of peace 
or the calmness of the soul of a person (cf. peace with God and the peace 
of God in English). In Tagalog kapayapaan indicates the state of a 
nation, of a family where there is the absence of war, while balisa 
describes the state of mind of a person who is restless or troubled. 
Tahimik is calm and peaceful. In Pampango the word kapayaran is the 
opposite of war, while katahimikan refers to inward peacefulness, also 
the peacefulness of a lake after a storm subsides, and karatunan is used 
to describe the quietness of noontide. In Ilocano the word cappia is used 
to indicate the peace of two persons who have ceased fighting each other, 
while talna is used for the inward calm which a man may have in his 
heart as well as for the state of peace in a nation that is not at war. 


2. Eternal life 


Two of the four dialects use a negative expression and two a positive 
one to translate ‘eternal’ or ‘everlasting life’. Tagalog and Pampango 
use an expression meaning ‘life which has no boundary’ (buhay na 
walang hanggan in Tagalog). Cebuano and Ilocano use an expression 
meaning ‘continuing life’ (biag nga agnanayon in Ilocano). 


3. Patience, endurance 


The quality of ‘patience’ is translated by pailub in Cebuano, perhaps 
related to kilub ‘inside’, denoting an inner spirit of forbearance. In 
Tagalog this is pagtitiyaga. In Ilocano kinaanus is the quality of one 
who is willing to work hard or of one who is good (i.e. patient) with 
children. The carabao is referred to as naanus nga animal ‘a patient 
animal’. The word for endurance in Cebuano, Tagalog, and Ilocano is 
related in some way in each case to the idea of suffering. The word 
pagkamainantuson in Cebuano is the fact of being persevering in suffer- 
ing, based on the word antus ‘to suffer’. Tagalog has two words for 
‘endurance’, pagtitiis from tiis ‘suffer’ and pagbabata signifying bearing 
great suffering or pain (perhaps from bata ‘child’). In Ilocano the word 
mangagitured signifies endurance in suffering or perseverance in spite of 
hardship, based on tured ‘brave’, ‘courageous’. 
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4. Servant, slave, minister 


The various words for ‘service’, including terms for ‘servant’, ‘slave’, 
and ‘minister’, are very interesting in that they reflect the cultural view- 
point of the Filipino people toward those assigned tasks considered menial, 
In each of the four dialects there are well-known terms used to indicate 
a state of slavery or of a degrading servitude, but these terms are never 
used in referring to one’s own servants or to anyone else unless one 
intends to be insulting or derisive. This may be a reaction to the state 
of former servitude which the Filipino people felt toward their former 
Spanish overlords. The word for ‘slave’ in Cebuano is ulipon, in Tagalog 
alipin, in Pampango alipan, and in Ilocano adipen. In Tagalog the word 
kaalipinan ‘the state of being in slavery’ is used, for example, to describe 
the powerless victim of Communism, who may be said to be in a state 
of utter servitude. Tagalog has another word, bataan, from the word 
bata ‘child’, to refer to one who is inferior like a child and who must 
obey orders because he is inferior. A bataan in Tagalog is an inferior 
who will do anything for his superior. But these are not dignified words. 
Even the word alila, which correctly denotes a domestic servant, is not 
used as frequently as katulong ‘helper’ or the more general term for 
‘servant’ lingkod. Similarly, in Pampango a house servant may be called 
ipus, but he is more likely to be referred to as kasaup a ‘helper’; and a 
‘server’ among equals is referred to as talasuyu. In Cebuano the domestic 
servant is called binatonan from the root baton meaning ‘to acquire’; 
the more general term for all kinds of servants is sulogoon, while the 
word used of the service of a public official or one who serves the public 
or mankind is alagad (e.g. Mark 10:45, “The Son of man came not to 
be served, but to serve...”). In Ilocano the word catulongan ‘helper’ 
is generally used of one’s servants, but the word panagservi is used of 
the service of one who serves the general public. In all four dialects 
the term adopted for a Christian minister is the Spanish term ministro 
(even though the word ‘minister’ in the original is the same as ‘servant’). 


5. Testimony, witness 


The ideas of testimony and witness which are synonymous in meaning 
in English are translated by two separate words in the major Philippine 
dialects, one to indicate the character of the person who bears the 
testimony and the other to indicate the testimony which the witness bears. 
In all four dialects the word for the person who is the witness is saksi. 
In Cebuano the testimony he bears is pagpamatuod, in Tagalog it is 
patotoo, and in Ilocano pammanecnec. In each case the word refers to 
something which is caused to be stated as true, or attested as true. 


6. Fellowship 


In each of the four dialects the expression used to translate the 
concept of ‘fellowship’ contains the idea of a mutual sharing among two 
or more persons. In Cebuano the word pakig-ambit means specifically 
‘a mutual sharing’. In Pampango, the word used to describe the fellow- 
ship that characterized the early Christian church in the Book of Acts is 
pamiagum ‘a coming together in mind and spirit’, although two other 
words may also be used to denote ‘fellowship’: pamiabe ‘a cqming together 
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in body’, and pamisanmetung ‘a coming together to become one’. In 
Ilocano there are likewise three terms to express ‘fellowship’: panagca- 
caddua or pannakicadcadua denoting the sharing by two, derived from 
dua ‘two’; pannakimaymaysa ‘to be one together’ and panaglalanglang 
or panaglangenlangen used of fellowship in eating together, (sitting 
around a table together), and used also metaphorically of spiritual com- 
munion with God. In Tagalog the words for ‘fellowship’ are pagsasama- 
sama and pagpipisan-pisan. Both denote the idea of ‘coming together’ 
or ‘togetherness’. 


The Lwo Bible 


Mildred Brown 


The name Lwo is used by the International African Institute to ‘ 
designate a group of some twelve Nilotic languages spoken in parts 
of the Southern Sudan, Uganda, and Kenya. In Uganda the three main 
languages in this group are Alur, Acholi, and Lango, and in practice 

the name Lwo has been frequently used in recent years to cover the 

two latter only. The Alur people are separated administratively, as well 

as geographically by the Nile, from the other two, and little has as yet 

been published in their language, which is also sufficiently different 

from the other two to warrant their having a separate Bible. 

The Acholi and Lango tribes occupy a considerable portion of the 

present Northern Province of Uganda and share a common border. 

Though somewhat fewer in numbers, the Acholi occupy an area more 

than twice that occupied by the Lango and also overlap into the Sudan. 
Official sources cited by Bryan and Tucker in Distribution of the Nilotic 
and Nilo-Hamitic Languages of Africa (1948) give the number of Acholi 
speakers as c. 180,000 and of Lango speakers as c. 276,000. It is expected 
that the census held in 1959 will show an increase in these figures. 
The Lango are usually held to be a Nilo-Hamitic tribe who have adopted 
a dialect of Acholi while retaining some features of their original language. 
The task of the Lwo Bible Committee is to produce a version which will 
be equally acceptable to both groups. 

Ten years ago such a project would have excited little favourable 
response and possibly some suspicion; now we feel we can go ahead. 
Faced with a large number of languages and dialects, the Uganda 
Government recognized five which it would use for official purposes 
and in which the Education Department would assist towards the 
printing of school books. Acholi was one of the five; Lango was not. 
The Anglican Church, through the Church Missionary Society, had 
begun work among the Acholi some twenty years before they opened 
up work in Lango District, in 1926, taking with them the Acholi New 
Testament already in print. Such books as they had produced by the 
middle forties of this century were also in Acholi, with a few Lango 
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words in their primer. The Roman Catholic missions seem also to have 
used Acholi books in Lango District up to this time. With nationalist 
feeling strong in the outside world, it is small wonder that the Lango 
clamoured for recognition as a separate tribe and for books in their own 
language. In their zeal to prove themselves different they raked up 
many a word that was dying out of use (for where there are few literates 
and hardly any books a language changes more quickly than elsewhere, 
and school children would often complain that they could hardly under- 
stand their grandparents). The more unlike Acholi, the more a word 
was favoured by the rabid. In church the pastors and teachers began 
to translate extemporaneously as they read the lesson, occasionally 
revealing thereby where they themselves had failed to understand an 
Acholi word. A demand was made for Lango books for Lango schools. 
The arrival of Professor A. N. Tucker of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, who came out in 1947 to assist in determining a standard 
Lwo orthography, helped to bring this matter to a head. He saw Lango 
not as a mere dialect of Acholi but as a separate language of equal 
standing with Acholi and Alur and gave equal weight to representatives 
of all three languages on his committee. At about the same time the 
Education Department approved in principle the provision of books in 
Lango for the first two classes in the primary schools in Lango District. 
Since then both the missions (Anglican and Roman Catholic) have 
introduced primers in Lango, and two publishing houses have felt it 
worth their while to produce between them alternative Lango and Acholi 
versions of a primer and of at least two readers. Other books have been 
published in both languages, some by African authors, and there is a 
flourishing monthly newspaper in each published by their respective 
local governments. Meanwhile, a vocal representative in the Legislative 
Assembly has helped to put Lango “on the map”. No one in Uganda 
has any excuse now for thinking of the Lango as a mere offshoot of 
the Acholi, and since they no longer need to fight for separate recognition 
the bitterness has gone out of their linguistic rivalry. Indeed a striking 
mark of our present Bible Translation Committee has been their readiness, 
while fully recognizing the differences between them, to seek for the 
word or expression “which unites us”, even if it means giving up a 
cherished word of their own. 

This change of temper then makes our attempt at a union version 
possible, and there are certain other factors which suggest that we are 
beginning our work at the right time. One is the Lwo programme on the 
radio, increasingly popular in both districts and served by speakers from 
both tribes. At least one Lango word formerly unknown to the Acholi, 
podo meaning ‘world’, is heard nightly as the speaker announces the 
programme of world news. This fills a gap in Acholi which hitherto has 
had to use lobo for ‘world’ as well as for ‘soil’, ‘country’, ‘district’, etc. 
Acholi and Lango students at Makerere and abroad, now growing more 
numerous, are learning to think in terms of the whole Northern Province 
(and even of Uganda) and to realize the need for unity. Travel between 
the two districts tends to increase so that neither is a foreign country 
to increasing numbers on both sides of the border. 
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Reasons for revision 


All the above facts have their bearing on our task. Apart from the 
need of a union version, the present Acholi New Testament needs 
revision for a number of reasons: 


1. The normal processes of growth and gradual change in a non- 
literary language over a period of some fifty years, which have made 
some words, though not the more important ones, completely unintell- 
igible to modern readers, and others sound affected. Although not 
printed till later, the Acholi New Testament was begun in 1904—05 
by Bishop Kitching, who had a tentative version of Mark ready within 
a year of entering the country. 


2. A certain lack of homogeneity due to the fact that different 
books were given to different African helpers. Thus bwolo, omo ic, 
omo cwiny, temo, bito are all used for Greek peirazé, sometimes in 
parallel phrases in the Synoptics, though this is an extreme example. 


3. The fact that the African assistants worked from the Luganda 
or Lunyoro Bible, or were themselves Baganda or Banyoro. This shows 
itself in the spelling of proper names, since the Bantu, unlike the Nilotics, 
find it hard to pronounce two consonants together and must end a word 
with a vowel. We hope in our version to get considerably nearer to the 
original than the Perekici (Felix), Kupulo (Cyprus), Tuloa (Troas), 
Kricuke (Crescens) of the Acholi. 

Sometimes there are actual mistakes, as when by reading omusingi 
for omusingo (in Luganda) they rendered Greek arrabén in Ephesians 
1 : 14 by a word meaning ‘pole’ (in building) or ‘foundation’. 


4. A desire to widen the vocabulary used. The present comparative 
paucity is partly intrinsic to the language, and partly accidental. Recent 
publications in the vernacular have revealed in black and white what 
some of us indeed already knew, that the vocabulary of everyday life 
is far wider than that of the present New Testament and Prayer Book, 
or of the less inspired of our African preachers. The Christian message 
does indeed bring new words into any language, and new meanings 
to old familiar words, and to that extent the Bible rightly has its own 
vocabulary, but the Bible, like its Lord, must be “incarnate” in the actual 
living language of the people. 

It is where that language has to be stretched and grow to accommodate 
new ideas that we still find our hardest task. The Acholi and Lango 
think very concretely, and they are not alone in Africa for that, and even 
after forty or fifty years of Christianity and Western education the 
words denoting abstract concepts are few. Certainly abstract nouns 
can be formed from verbs, but what if a suitable verb is lacking? 
So geno ‘to trust’, ‘to rely on’, ‘to expect confidently’ has so far done 
duty also for ‘hope’ and the corresponding noun does for both ‘hope’ and 
‘confidence’ and would often be a better word for ‘faith’ than our present 
noun from the verb for ‘believe’. ‘Mercy’ (or ‘compassion’) and ‘grace’ 
are both at present rendered by kica, itself introduced from Luganda and 
although Lango speakers substitute ber, which means ‘goodness’, in the 
sense of ‘kindness’, this does not take us much further. Even more difficult 
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is the word ciko. This means ‘to command’, ‘to promise’, or ‘to take 
leave of’ and the noun cik does duty in our present New Testament for 
‘command’, ‘law’, ‘covenant’, or ‘testament’ and also in three places in 
2 Peter for ‘promise’. Elsewhere for ‘promise’ the earlier translators 
used a compound word ginacika meaning ‘thing ciko-ed' almost 
consistently in the Pauline Epistles, but elsewhere, especially in Hebrews, 
they have used various phrases with the verb ciko. Cik is now firmly 
rooted in the language, ginacika is not, and in everyday speech cik means 
‘promise’ as well as ‘command’, ‘law’, or ‘rule’. We tried using the 
reciprocal form cikke for ‘promise’, but though the committee agreed 
that it might do, it soon became obvious that it would only be understood 
when the promise was in fact reciprocal. It would not do for the 
‘promise(s)’ of God; and indeed the thought of a simple promise, as 
distinct from an oath, from a superior to an inferior seems to have come 
in new with Christianity. 

Galatians and Romans then are going to give us trouble, but in general 
the problem is a little better than at first sight, since though the number 
of abstract terms is somewhat limited and although the Lango and Acholi 
have not at their disposal a system of prefixes and suffixes such as the 
Bantu languages have for the expression of finer shades of meaning, 
yet the people do in fact manage to convey a considerable range of 
meaning which may, and often does, escape the foreigner. Apart from 
allusions and proverbs, different shades of meaning are conveyed, not 
by word-form but by different phrases, sometimes by the order of words 
in a phrase. This is harder on the foreign translator, since he cannot 
check them by the book; but then the ultimate check is never the book 
(unless it be the spontaneous use of a word or phrase by a contemporary 
vernacular writer) but the usage of everyday life. 

5. Finally we need to conform to the standard orthography fixed 
for these languages in 1947. 


Special problems 

What are the special problems before us and the differences between 
Acholi and Lango? Apart from differences in pronunciation which do 
not affect the written word, they may be listed as follows: 

1. Actual differences of vocabulary 

2. Grammatical differences 

3. Differences of form where the words are the same 

A feature of Lango that has not so far troubled us is the love of 
reduplication, both of verbs and of some nouns. It occurs especially 
in the names of animals and birds, so that ogwal ‘frog’ in Acholi becomes 
ogwalogwal. Ogwan ‘wild cat’ becomes ogwanogwan, and ogole ‘kite’ 
becomes ogolegole. However, the simpler forms are understood in Lango 
if they sound a trifle bald. A good many verbs. can be reduplicated, 
usually with the idea of a thing done not very vigorously, sometimes 
of a thing done repeatedly. Thus rubo is ‘to stir’, rurubo ‘to stir a little’ 
or ‘to keep on stirring’. Penyo is ‘to ask’; pepenyo is ‘to keep on asking 
people questions. To an Acholi ear these forms sound too colloquial, 
and it is unlikely that any of them will find their way into .the Bible. 
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The most striking difference between the two languages is perhaps 
the Lango habit of dropping certain initial consonants, of which m, L 
and k are the chief casualties, as the following list will show: 


Acholi Lango Meaning 


maber aber good, well 
mabor abor long 
marac arac bad, badly 


and so all adjectives and adverbs of manner, 


latin atin child 
lotino, litino otino, itino children 
lapwony apwony teacher 
lupwony opwony teachers 


and so all nouns beginning in Ja- which denote one who does the 
action denoted by the stem. 


laco ico man 

mumiyo omiyo therefore 

kalam alam pen, pencil 
kanica anica church 

kiniga iniga anger 

kituba ituba kind of fig tree 


Most of the last are recent borrowings from Arabic, Luganda, etc. 
So too in place names, where the older maps show Kibuje, Nabieco, 
Kicheme, etc., we now have Ibuje, Abieco, and Iceme (c is pronounced 
as ch throughout). 

At the other end of words Lango tends to add letters and even 
syllables. Thus bukke ‘his (her) book’ in Acholi is bukkere in Lango and 
cikke ‘to promise each other’ in Acholi is cikere in Lango. Mo ‘some, 
any’ in Acholi is moro in Lango, but more often becomes an enclitic, 
dropping its initial consonant so that ot moro ‘some/any house’ becomes 
ottoro. 

It will readily be imagined that Lango sounds slovenly or colloquial 
or unnecessarily complicated to Acholi ears as well as foreign, while 
Acholi sounds too clipped and formal to a Lango. However, our choice 
here was quite clear: we are using the Acholi forms in all these cases, not 
chiefly because they are on the whole simpler and perhaps more dignified 
and precise, at least in their treatment of foreign words, but because 
after a good many years of reading the Acholi New Testament and other 
Acholi books in school every literate Lango is perfectly familiar with 
the Acholi forms while nothing has been done in the past to familiarize 
the Acholi people with the Lango forms. Thus the spread of books in 
one vernacular over both areas concerned has proved a positive help 
in our task of preparing a union version, 

There has been one case so far where this rule of taking the Acholi 
form would not work: muto in Acholi and oto in Lango meaning 
‘cushion’ come from an introduced word omuto from Luganda. As this 
is a fairly new borrowing, muto is not understood in that sense in Lango 
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and we could not use it in Mark 4 : 38 but put instead laten wic which 
means ‘pillow’ (literally ‘head support’). If Greek proskephalaion is a 
cushion, here at least Jesus was probably using it as a pillow! 


Grammatical forms 


Under the heading of grammatical forms the most noticeable thing 
is perhaps the greater number of plural forms in Lango. Apart from 
the /a-, lu- words which denote persons, there are very few nouns in 
Acholi with plural forms. More often the plural is identical with the 
singular, and it is left to the context and/or the pronominal prefix to 
the verb to show that the plural is intended, or the adjective mapol 
‘many’ may be added to dispel any possible doubt. On the whole, this 
works surprisingly well, but there are times when a plural form would 
undoubtedly make for clarity. Lango has far more plural forms, mostly 
in -i or -e, but we have to be cautious in introducing them into our text. 
It is possible that the Acholi reader might not recognize the word in 
its plural form, and it is likely that if he did do so, he would resent it 
as a Langoism. However, with more children learning English (usually 
the only foreign language) each year, and with more attention being 
given to grammar in the vernacular in the schools, it is likely that the 
time will come when the value of having plural forms will be seen 
and they will be welcomed. 

Another point where Lango is richer than Acholi is in the possession 
of a narrative tense. This in itself is interesting because of the parallel 
it shows with the Greek aorist érxato. Teko in Lango means ‘to begin, 
start, inaugurate’ and is so used in current everyday speech. It is also 
used in Lango and in parts of Acholi where the dialect is nearest to 
Lango as a redundant auxiliary with a vague sense of ‘to begin, set 
about’ doing something. Driberg in The Lango (1923) gives a variant 
form toko now no longer heard. He seems to be right in deriving from 
this the narrative tense prefix te. (He gives a variant to which was still 
occasionally to be heard in 1940.) Ociko dako mere oteko wot ‘He said 
goodbye to his wife and set off’ is identical in meaning with Ociko dako 
mere otewot, where te denotes the narrative tense. The form with te 
is completely unknown in Acholi, but fortunately the auxiliary is fairly 
widely used and we have used it, though sparingly, sometimes for Mark's 
érxato, occasionally where the Lwo calls for a narrative or quasi-narrative 
form as in Mark 4 : 28 where ‘first the blade, then the ear...’ is expressed 
by a series of verbs in Lwo, and the last one demands a narrative form. 

Acholi has a useful form oebino, giebino ‘he is (or they are) coming 
at this moment’, instead of the ordinary present bino, gibino. Lango, 
however, shows the difference only in tone, except in the third person 
singular which has abino ‘he is coming now’, which is identical in spelling 
(though not in tone) with the first person singular. There is also a form 
with be which can also refer to the past, e.g. wabepwonyogi ‘we are/were 
teaching them’, wabewaccigi ‘we keep/kept on telling them’. Neither of 
these forms is in use in Lango, so we have usually, as in English, to 
content ourselves with a simple past to render a Greek imperfect. There 
is, however, a periphrasis tye (or bedo) ka plus infinitive ‘to be in 
the act of doing something’ which is common to both languages and 
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can be used if it is important to show that something happened while 
something else was being done. 


Vocabulary 

As regards vocabulary we could sometimes steer a middle course. 
For instance, the characteristic Lango word for ‘no’ or ‘not’ is mom, 
but pe which is also used in Acholi is very commonly used in Lango. 
We, therefore, keep to pe, discarding not only mom but ko, the more 
characteristic Acholi negative, but also bono, used as a negative in parts 
of Acholi, but not in Lango. 

Sometimes again a difference can be circumvented. For instance, 
‘to arrive’ in Acholi is o, in Lango tuno, but ‘to come’ is bino in both 
and can usually be substituted without any real loss of meaning. Again, 
‘to go’ in Lango is woto and in Acholi is cito, but woto is also known 
and used among the Acholi and we have normally used it for ‘go’. 

There are times too when a difference can be turned into positive 
advantage, as with lego and kwayo. Lego is the Acholi word for ‘to 
beg’, ‘to ask a favour’ and has been adopted by the Christian church to 
render ‘pray’. The Lango also like to use their word kwayo, which means 
the same, in the sense of ‘pray’, but since they do in fact know lego in 
this sense, as it comes continually in the Prayer Book, and since kwayo 
is also known and used in Acholi we are able in our version to give them 
one meaning each, keeping lego with its noun lega for ‘prayer’ and 
kwayo with its noun kwac for requests addressed to a fellow man. 

Sometimes we had to forfeit our aim of using a richer vocabulary for 
the sake of our overriding aim of producing a version that will be 
acceptable to both sides, as the following examples show: 

Mark 2:14 The Acholi for ‘to collect taxes’ is jogo lim; the corres- 
ponding Lango phrase is rayo lim. Since neither is known 
across the border, we had to be content with the more 
colourless coko lim, common to both. Jogo is apparently 
used only of taxes, while rayo is to collect a contribution 
due from each person concerned, of food to entertain an 
important guest or the collection in church, as well as 
of taxes or dues, while coko is merely ‘to collect’ or ‘to 
gather together’. 

Mark 4:1 For ‘to gather together’ when used of people the normal 
Acholi word is gurre, currently used of both crowds and 
committees. This word, however, which is a middle form, 
is not found in Lango (which however has an active form 
guro in the sense of ‘surround’). The Lango word for 
‘to gather’ or ‘to meet together’ is cokere, the Lango middle 
form of coko. In accordance with our policy of using the 
Acholi form of the middle we have used cokke, which is 
also current in Acholi, for ‘to gather together’. 

Mark 6:43 The Lango have a word depo which is used of gathering 
up a number of small things scattered on the ground and 
is exactly right for ‘gathering up’ the broken pieces. 
Unfortunately, however, this word is completely unknown 
in Acholi, and we had once more to be content with coko. 
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Spelling 

There have been other times when our problem has been fundamen- 

tally a matter of spelling, as the following list will show: 
Acholi Lango Meaning 
pud, pudi not yet 
kwidi k worm, maggot 
twi spring up, germinate 
yweyo breathe, breath, rest 
ywayo pull, drag 
ito i climb, also smoke (n.) 
ic i belly, womb 
it i ear 

When we first considered pud vs. pwod in the Psalms, we reluctantly 
abandoned it for pe ‘not’, but at a later meeting it was confirmed that 
pwod, or something very near it, since it is a very close o, nearer to u, 
is in fact pronounced in quite a large area in Acholi as well as in Lango, 
so that the spelling pwod could quite fairly be used. Also it was shown 
that while the forms kwidi and twi are strange to the Lango the alter- 
native forms kudi and tu are quite common in Acholi, so again our course 
was clear. In Mark 2 : 21 we avoided the ywayo vs. wayo difficulty 
by using a different verb for Greek airé for which ywayo had been 
suggested; and in the Psalms we used yweyo for ‘breath’ as weo would 
convey no meaning to an Acholi whereas yweyo is at least known to 
the Lango from the present New Testament and other books in Acholi. 
We also kept yweyo for ‘rest’ in Mark 6 : 31. In the words where 
Lango has an initial y we have kept the Acholi forms with no hesitation 
at all, leaving the Lango to pronounce a y if they wish as they will almost 
undoubtedly do in i i ‘in the inner part of’, ‘within’, two words in Acholi 
but normally iyi in Lango. Here once more we are helped by the fact 
that over a long period the only books in print were in Acholi, so that 
a great many Acholi forms are in fact known by sight to the literate 
Lango. Indeed when pro-Lango feeling over language was at its height, 
many got very fluent in reading out dan for bene, ban for bot, woto for 
cito, kobo for waco and so on through all the more familiar words, and 
this still happens in some churches and schools. It is a small thing then 
if they pronounce yito for ito, though as a matter of fact there is also a 
tendency, common elsewhere with literates of fairly new standing, to 
accommodate pronunciation to spelling, so that the y is frequently now 
omitted by those who would normally pronounce it (and perhaps still 
do in their own homes). 

There remain the few cases where there was no way round and it 
was obvious that both words must be printed in the text, since in this 
version both languages are recognized as being of equal standing. We 
have been agreeably surprised to find how few these words are. Naturally 
enough the two first words a child learns, those for ‘mother’ and ‘father’, 
are different in the two languages, but fortunately the other relationship 
terms are sufficiently similar for us to be able to use one word. The 
Acholi word for ‘father’ is indeed found in Lango, but only in the sense 
of ‘owner’, ‘possessor’, while the Acholi min meaning ‘mother’ is normally 
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used in Lango only of animals and things. Thus min dyan ‘a cow that 
has borne young’, min biye ‘a queen ant (termite)’, min bul ‘the largest 
drum of a set’. Driberg found it used of persons in a few conventional 
insults. Papo and toto, the Lango equivalents, are not found at all in 
Acholi. Aba ‘my father’ (Acholi) is sometimes heard in Lango as a 
chief's word, but as it cannot stand alone without a possessive suffix 
and is moreover only used with the singular form of these suffixes, 
‘my’, ‘thy’, etc., it could not help us. In point of fact, it is straining won, 
min, papo, etc., to use them in the sense of ‘father’ and ‘mother’ without 
possessives as we do in “God the Father,” “no man cometh to the 
Father,” but since they can stand alone in other meanings, the self- 
standing forms are now acceptable in the Bible and Prayer Book. The 
other words that are completely different in the two languages are chiefly 
names of animals and plants. The Lango names are nearly always akin 
to the Teso ones, and this fact is one piece of evidence for ascribing 
to them a Nilo-Hamitic origin. So far in Mark we have only come upon 
opego vs. puno ‘pig’, but omor vs. abwanarot ‘sponge’ also awaits us. 
(These last are actually words for the loofah which grows in this part 
of Africa.) Kinaga ‘camel’ and kana ‘ass, being introduced words of 
recent date, are the same in both languages. 

When the Bible is finally printed, it will be possible to insist that 
only such alternatives as are printed in the text shall be read out in 
church, As there promise to be so few, we hope to have the alternatives 
printed together where they occur, as in the new Prayer Book, and not 
in a margin or footnotes. This will be easier for the average reader at 
home as well as for the reader in church. 


Various other factors 


Where even as few as three languages or dialects have to be brought 
together, still less if there are more, there is no longer the apparent 
invidiousness, nor yet the harsh dilemma, of an “either/or” choice. Our 
task is to prepare a union version for two tribes which have been traditional 
enemies, and still are eager and even vociferous rivals; we have therefore 
felt it right to give due weight to emotional factors in our choice of 
words and forms. If our version is technically a fair compromise and 
yet fails to be read with pleasure, we shall but poorly have fulfilled 
our aim. 

It happens that we of the Bible Translation Committee are not the 
pioneers in this matter of seeking a common Lwo vocabulary. The Lwo 
Prayer Book Translation Committee has been meeting now for some 
two years and six of our members, including our chairman and secretary, 
are also members of the Prayer Book Committee. They have blazed the 
trail for us and, while we are not bound to follow their conclusions or, 
for example, to accept intact their version of the Psalms, we have in 
fact profited a great deal from their experience and some of the examples 
quoted are from them. 

We have perhaps been a little more ruthless than they in questioning 
our basic vocabulary since now, if ever, is the time to make any possible 
changes. In point of fact, we have so far made very few. Even where, 
if we were starting “from scratch”, we might have chosen a different 
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word, we find the original one has been explained and expounded in a 
Christian sense for so long as to have acquired a Christian meaning 
and associations, making a change extremely difficult and indeed un- 
necessary. For example, the word Jok used for the creative spirit and 
source of life would almost certainly be our word for God if we were 
beginning now and writing only for the Lango. However, the first 
translators working in Acholi near the Bunyoro border found Lubana 
or Rubana being used for God, a word which may have come in from 
Bunyoro, since it closely resembles Ruhanga, the Lunyoro Christian word 
for God. Lubana then is our word and was also adopted by the Roman 
Catholics in the form Rubana, and jok, which is also in Acholi, was kept 
for the evil spirits of their old religion, though it hax actually had more 
currency in hymns than in the New Testament. Lubana in its Langoized 
form Obana appears to have universal currency now in Lango, and 
although the pagan or near-pagan who says Obana tye when he meets 
with good fortune or has some lucky escape means in effect little more 
than ‘that’s lucky’, still he knows that he is naming the Christian’s God. 

The only word of major importance which we have changed so far 
is the word for ‘forgive’. At first sight the word weko, which has been 
used hitherto, seems the obvious rendering for Greek aphiémi, since it 
means ‘to leave’, ‘to let go of’. However, it has frequently been mis- 
understood as meaning ‘to let off’, particularly in the sense of ‘to let 
off without punishment’. Also by some it is taken to mean ‘to leave alone’ 
in the sense of ‘not to trouble about’ a person who has sinned, i.e. ‘to 
leave him in his sins’, After discussing various words, the committee 
decided to use gonyo which means ‘to loosen’, ‘to untie’, ‘to release’ 
and more figuratively ‘to rid’, ‘to relieve’, ‘to deliver of a burden’, e.g. 
of difficulty or responsibility. In the middle voice it is used of being 
delivered of a child, that is, of being delivered of a burden intimate to 
oneself, and the committee compared the joy and relief of the woman 
at her delivery with the joy of the soul relieved of the burden of its sin. 
The word is not a complete newcomer to the Christian vocabulary, having 
been used in the Prayer Book to translate ‘absolve’. 

It should perhaps be mentioned that there is no other Protestant 
missionary society established in this area. The Roman Catholics, where 
they have not transliterated from the Greek or Latin (e.g. eklesya, 
grtasia), use a good many of the same words as we do, which is all to 
the good, and we always consider their words, as well as those used 
by the Alur and the Kenya Luo, when looking for new words. 


Method of work 


Finally, a word should be said about our method of work and ap- 
proach. A first draft is prepared by the secretary from the Greek, making 
full use of available commentaries, concordances, vernacular grammar 
and dictionaries, etc. This draft is submitted to the Bishop, who is chair- 
man of the committee and besides being a classical scholar is also fluent 
in Lwo. Local Africans are consulted over words that have proved 
difficult. The words are usually discussed without reference to context, 
as the aim is to find out as far as possible what they mean and what 
their associations are in daily life. Often a topic is taken such as ‘marriage’ 
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or ‘soothsayer’ and as many words as possible noted, with points for 
future query when perhaps the only words needed at the time are ‘bride- 
groom’ and a better word for ‘prophet’. As soon as possible a second 
draft is typed and sent out to the committee members for study, together 
with a number of notes on words needing special consideration, showing 
the lines that discussion should take. The committee meets at intervals 
of two or three months for the inside of a week. 

Apart from the three Europeans, who are also the chairman, the 
secretary, and the secretary of the Prayer Book Committee, the committee 
is intended to be in some degree a cross section of the people for whom 
the Bible is being prepared, or at least of the Christians among them. 
All know English to a greater or less degree, and most of them have 
some knowledge of at least one African vernacular language other than 
their own. There are three senior African clergy who are also members 
of the Prayer Book Committee, one younger pastor who was trained 
in English, two senior laymen in responsible positions, and one woman 
who has delighted us by the relevance and value of her comments and 
suggestions. We hope to add another not too senior layman to make 
the number of Lango and Acholi members equal. They bring back their 
copy of the draft with written comments and suggestions and we go 
carefully through, eliminating the alternatives suggested, sometimes 
rewriting a whole phrase. At the end of a paragraph or so we read through 
to see how the passage runs. Our first meetings have gone very happily, 
with each member mindful of the need to make a version as widely 
understood as possible. As soon as the committee have dispersed, the 
secretary types a third draft to send out to the members and proceeds to 
index the words used, noting any inconsistencies that this reveals. It is 
hoped that, as we get farther on, the third draft may be more or less 
final, but we shall certainly need a fourth draft of St. Mark, though 
the points that have come up so far are all small. At this stage the 
secretary tries to get out into some part of the district to store up 
vocabulary and phrases and to investigate words that have been queried. 

From the first we have thought of this Bible as belonging to the 
whole church in this area, of which we the committee are in a sense 
delegates, and we have sought to spread the burden of responsibility 
and interest as widely as possible. Over quite a long period a number 
of versions of parts of the Old Testament, particularly of passages 
included in the lectionary, have been made by pastors and other volun- 
teers, evidence of the strength of these peoples’ desire to have the whole 
Bible. In 1948 or so a collection of these was made with a view to 
duplicating them for use until a printed Bible should appear, though 
actually this project was never carried out. At the suggestion of one 
of the pastors, we have now called in these amateur versions and have 
also asked for volunteers to translate certain books that are not yet 
complete. All these versions will be consulted in making the official 
draft for the committee, and those that have come in have already 
suggested a number of words and phrases which might not otherwise 
have occurred to us. Thus extra people are given a share in the work 
and some idea of what is involved. The committee members, too, are 
urged to discuss points in the early drafts with local Christians, and 
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several talks about the work have been given over the radio and extracts 
of the third draft read out. In these ways we seek to pave the way for 
our union version, and to let as many people as possible feel that it is 
theirs, at the same time drawing help from as wide a field as we can, 

However scientific and careful our methods, and they must be the 
best that we can offer, nothing alters the fact that the true vehicle of 
the Word of God, the means by which it is communicated, is not in the 
end the printed word but the Holy Spirit Himself, and that He is given 
not to those who merely ask but to those who obey (Acts 5 : 32); and 
some of us at least see in God's offer to us at this time of the whole 
Bible in Lwo a challenge to the church in this land to go forward in 
obedience, in exploring more and more what is meant by the twofold 
command to love. The church provides the climate in which the committee 
work, and a really good translation that ‘‘gets across” to those who read 
can only come out of a church that is truly putting God first. 


Translation and Teaching 


One Without the Other is NOT ENOUGH! 
William H. Walker 


(The following article by William H. Walker, formerly General Secretary 
of the Central American Mission, is taken from the December 1958 
Bulletin of the mission. It is a forceful emphasis upon the need for balance 
in translation and evangelistic programmes.—Ed.) 


It has long been the conviction of the Central American Mission that 
a translation of the Scriptures and a teaching ministry are both essential 
in effective missionary work among the primitive Indians. The experience 
of missionaries in two tribes of Costa Rica are striking examples that 
prove our point. 

Back in 1895 Mr. L. H. Jamison of the CAM ministered the Gospel 
through an interpreter to the Chirripé Indians of Costa Rica. The blessing 
of God was seen as these Indians began to open their hearts to Christ. 
After three months Mr. Jamison wrote, “The baptized converts now 
number 22.” 

Opposition compelled him to leave the work temporarily, but he 
returned January 1, 1896 and remained until February 5, during which 
time he saw the number of baptized believers grow to 32. At that time 
his ministry was terminated, as the government forbade the continuance 
of the effort, and shortly thereafter it was necessary for him to return 
to the homeland. 

In 1953, 57 years later, Aziel and Marian Jones were assigned to 
work among the Chirripés. Did they find a strong Gospel testimony 
among them? Had the 32 converts developed a flourishing church? 
No, the early Gospel light among the Chirripés had gone out. Although 
some called themselves “evangelicals,” they had no adequate concept 
of salvation. : 
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The few believers today are the result of recent contacts with the 
Gospel in Spanish. Thus we have an outstanding example of a lovely 
little congregation becoming extinct, incapable of reproducing them- 
selves without the precious Word of God in their own tongue. Evangelism 
is not enough. 

On the other hand, let us take a glimpse at the Talamancas, a sister 
tribe in the same country. A few years after Mr. Jamison left Costa 
Rica the translation of the Gospel of John was begun and completed 
in the Talamanca dialect. It was printed in 1905 by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

Mr. Jones recently visited the Talamancas, carrying with him one 
of the copies of the Gospel of John in the dialect. Did he find scores 
of believers with thriving churches giving a vigorous testimony for 
Christ? No, he found no believers at all! He writes, “Except for the 
name of the native informant and the Society's supervisor, nothing is 
known of this work.” 

Here is an example of one who made a translation, but apparently 
was unable to “make disciples’ who would later become responsible 
for the evangelization of their tribe. A translation by itself is not sufficient 
to produce an enduring work for the Lord any more than an evangelistic 
effort without the written Word. Both are necessary! 


Book Review 


Everyday Life in New Testament Times, by A. C. Bouquet, and Everyday 
Life in Old Testament Times, by E. W. Heaton. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1955 and 1956, respectively. $3.95 each. 


In a previous review in this journal it was said: “A cultural com- 
mentary on the Bible, based upon fresh studies of the archaeology of the 
Holy Land... together with studies of early documents bearing on this 
area of concern, is sorely needed—especially designed as a sort of 
reference encyclopedia for the use of the translator and exegete.” 1 
In saying that, this reviewer was not unaware of the valuable sections in 
such a book as Mould's Essentials of Bible History, or of the illuminating 
reconstructions of life in the various Biblical periods such as those given 
in Bailey's Daily Life in Bible Times.2 Nevertheless, neither these nor 
several other books which are similar present the kind of detailed treat- 
ment for which a translator might wish. 


1TBT IX. 1 (Jan. 1958) p. 41. In the context of my review of Eric F. F. Bishop, Jesus of 
Palestine, I came with real regret to a negative conclusion regarding its general value 
for translators. Cf. my review of G. Ernest Wright, Biblical Archaeology, for a 
discussion of the of translation problems to which archaeological finds help to 
provide solutions ( IX. 3 (July 1958) pp. 142-3). 

2Elmer W. K. Mould, Essentials of Bible History (New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, or Albert E. Bailey, Daily Life in Bible Times (New York: Charles Scribner's 
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Two books, both written by British authors, have been published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons within the past four years which partially 
supply that demand. The first to appear was Everyday Life in New 
Testament Times, by A. C. Bouquet, in 1955. Its companion volume, 
Everyday Life in Old Testament Times, by E. W. Heaton, appeared in 
1956. Subsequent references to these works will be given as ELNT 
and ELOT, respectively. 

The general structure of each work is similar. Each begins with an 
appropriate sketch of the general background for the particular period 
being covered. In these introductory sketches such matters as the time- 
period covered by the study and general aspects of geography and climate 
are discussed. A general historical orientation is also given. ELOT 
focusses upon the period between the Exodus and the Exile, while ELNT 
is, of course, confined to the first Christian century in the main. Both 
include studies of the general features of material and religious culture. 
Both also discuss such additional important topics as: (1) home life, 
and family relations; (2) rural and urban life; (3) economics, business, 
and industries; (4) politics and military affairs; and (5) professions, arts 
and crafts, and education. The coverage of topics relative to the Biblical 
background is thus seen to be quite comprehensive. 

Not all the above matters are given equal space in each book, 
however. The main criteria governing the amount of attention given 
to any one item seem to be: (1) logical priority of treatment; (2) the 
relative importance of an item to the understanding of the Biblical 
literature of a given period; and (3) the availability of reliable infor- 
mation on the subject. Relative to the first criterion suggested, it is 
noticeable that Bouquet (ELNT) gives less attention than does Heaton 
(ELOT) to detailed aspects of Jewish family relationships. Bouquet's 
description of the NT culture apparently assumes a prior study of 
Heaton’s treatment of the OT background. Hence he gives only such 
special modifying details as are needed to make the picture accurate in 
relation to the New Testament. 3 

The second criterion can be seen operating in relation to those 
features which are selected for more prominent treatment, as well as 
in the discussion of cultural features relatively unique in their respective 
cultural periods. For instance, the subject of “everyday science’ is but 
one section of the chapter on “Professional Life” in ELOT, whereas in 
ELNT the subject of science is assigned an entire chapter. Similarly, 
the subject of roads, travel, and transportation finds only random dis- 
cussion in ELOT, while ELNT devotes 18 pages to this subject. 


3 This is understandable when it is known that the two books were conceived as 
companion projects, although the book on New Testament times was ready for 
publication first. 


4 This would be strange on any other view than that it was assumed that acquaintance 
with facilities for travel is relatively more important for understanding NT events than 
it would be for the OT, in general. The studies of numbers of scholars have shown 
that the entire Near East was tied together by an intricate system of transportation 
routes all during the OT period. But this feature of general culture did not play quite 
the same part in the OT developments as the Roman transportation did in the journeys 
of Paul and the missionary outreach of first-century Christianity. 
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As for features which are relatively unique in their different periods, 
the discussion of nomadic life in ELOT and that of the Roman army 
in ELNT can be cited, 

The final criterion needs little explanation; nor is this reviewer 
prepared to say with precision at what specific points in their treatments 
the authors were limited by insufficient information. There are also 
external limitations which are imposed by such matters as the scope of 
the overall plan, and the desire to keep down publication costs. It could 
only be suggested, by way of example, that less extra-Biblical document- 
ation is available for the popular religion of the Jewish people prior 
to the Exile than could be desired. This situation may be reflected in 
the fact that ELOT devotes only about two pages of general comments 
to this subject. 

Since the authors of these books had in view from the outset a 
popular audience, these volumes have been written in a nontechnical 
style. Those delights of the specialists, viz. copious and recondite foot- 
notes and full bibliographies, are accordingly conspicuously absent. This 
does not mean, however, that the subject-matter is poorly handled or 
that the authors have been cavalier with the facts. Even the specialist 
will recognize, if he reads them, that a great deal of careful research 
has gone into the production of these works. The prefaces of both give 
some indication as to the nature of the resources upon which the authors 
have drawn. 5 The latest findings of Biblical archaeology and related 
researches have been taken into account. Bouquet (ELNT) testifies to 
having visited many of the contemporary Palestinian archaeological sites, 
as well as to having had access to primary source materials at the various 
schools of Biblical research located in Palestine. 

The translator, since he is a type of specialist, could perhaps feel 
that the lack of supporting footnotes and bibliography detracts from the 
value of these books. However, they have one outstanding feature which 
greatly enhances their worth. This is the inclusion of a large number 
of excellent photographs and pen drawings of different significant items 
of culture which the authors discuss. Mrs. Marjorie Quennell was the 
official illustrator for both books, and the many clear and detailed pen 
drawings are the product of her artistic ability. These range from individ- 
ual items, such as a Roman horologium (ELNT, p. 128) to rather 
detailed scenes of Palestinian life. The photographic illustrations cover 
an equally wide range of subjects. Although neither of these works 
exceeds 240 pages, ELOT includes 126 illustrations, ELNT containing 
102. The ratio in the former of photographic illustrations to pen drawings 
is approximately one to four. In the latter, the ratio is a bit higher. 

There will undoubtedly be many Bible passages which will receive 
particular illumination for the translator from these drawings and photo- 
graphs when they are taken in conjunction with the discussions of the 
features of culture which they illustrate. Only a few of the possibilities 
can be suggested here. For instance, the precise character of the 
“teraphim” was for a long time problematic. This word first occurs in 


5 For instance, Heaton’s acknowledged indebtedness to G. Ernest Wright's Biblical 
Archaeology and to W. F. Albright’s Archaeology and the Religion of Israel will be 
especially apparent in his treatment of Canaanite religion. 
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Gen. 31 : 19, where it is rendered “image” in the AV (“household gods” 
in the RSV). Archaeological researches have determined with a high 
degree of probability both the character and use of these items, which 
are in reality a type of image or idol. ELOT features an illustration 
of one of the actual “‘teraphim” unearthed in Mesopotamia a number of 
years ago (Fig. 126). Other cult objects, such as the “graven images” 
of Baal, the cherubim, the leviathan (cf. Job 41 : 1), and incense altars 
are also authentically pictured for the reader.® Besides such objects 
of religious interest, there appear illustrations of the frequently-mentioned 
wine press showing how the grapes were trodden to make wine; of the 
olive press; of iron agricultural instruments such as are mentioned in 
1 Sam. 13 : 19—21; of a model of the Hebrew conception of the universe; 
and of Assyrian military practices. These by no means exhaust the list. 

Similarly, many specific details of the New Testament text are 
illuminated in the companion volume. The two women grinding at the 
mill of Mat. 24 : 41; the one-handed plow of Luke 9 : 62; the “phortion” 
of Gal. 6 : 5 (in Greek); a sailing vessel of the type on which Paul 
may have gone to Rome, are but suggestive examples. The illustrations 
range from styles of lamps and types of pottery articles to toilet articles 
and articles of dress; from wheeled vehicles to rolling gravestones. All 
help the reader to see in graphic detail what is involved in many of the 
various cultural allusions of the New Testament. 

These books do not attempt to be as exhaustive as either a Bible 
dictionary or encyclopedia. However, their discussions of the facts of 
the Biblical culture are topical rather than alphabetical. This allows 
for a comprehensiveness of treatment which considerably offsets the 
lack of exhaustiveness. By discussing a group of naturally related features 
in a single section, the authors present the reader with a homogeneous 
picture of a major segment of the culture, rather than offering him a 
series of relatively unrelated items as is often done in the standard 
Bible dictionary or encyclopedia. 

It should not be construed as the reviewer's intention to give un- 
qualified endorsement to everything contained in either of these volumes. 
His intent is to indicate something of their character and the positive 
values they embody for translators who may be looking for this type 
of help. Occasionally there are opinions expressed which the reviewer 
hesitates to accept.7 But such opinions are usually quite secondary to 


® These altars are the hamm4nim of Lev. 26 : 30, Isa. 17 : 8, ef passim, the meaning 
of which baffled translators until one with its distinguishing name inscribed on it was 
excavated at Palmyra in the campaign of 1937—38. 


TIn particular, the following may be cited from ELOT: “The kind of impact which 
Israel's new type of government made on everyday life may be assessed, if we make 
due allowance for exaggeration, by the terms in which it was criticized by a later 
Old Testament writer who chose Samuel as his mouth-piece.” (p. 165, my italics) 
The reference is to 1 Sam. 8 : 11—17, in which Samuel remonstrates with the Israelites 
concerning the “manner of the king that shall reign over you.” As I. Mendelsohn has 
recently pointed out, it is neither necessary to take this as exaggeration nor as the 
words of a later prophetic writer put into Samuel's mouth. Cf. his “Samuel's Denun- 
ciation of Kingship in the Light of Akkadian Documents from Ugarit,"" BASOR 143 
(Oct. 1956), pp. 17—22. These words reflect firsthand knowledge of actual Canaanite 
monarchical practices of the 11th century B.C. . 
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the main line of discussion, and for practical purposes can be over- 
looked. 

Used systematically in conjunction with a good Bible dictionary or 
encyclopedia, these volumes can significantly implement the task of Bible 
translation. They can aid the translator to assess the similarities and 
differences between a given Biblical item or practice and one of similar 
function in the culture for which he is producing his translation. This 
will give some guidance in the selection of the right expressions by which 
to translate the Biblical allusions. By showing the illustrations of a given 
article or process to his informant, the translator can elicit more readily 
the expression needed for an accurate translation. Guided by the infor- 
mation contained in these books, the translator may occasionally be 
saved from supposing parallels between the Biblical culture and that of 
his people when such parallels do not in fact exist. 

It should be said, in conclusion, that both volumes are very interest- 
ingly written in a clear, easy-to-read style. The carefully prepared tables 
of contents, lists of illustrations, and indexes materially augment their 
practical usefulness. The publishers have gone to some lengths to make 
the physical appearance as attractive as possible through a high-grade 
job of printing and binding. Lastly, in consideration of their quality, 
the price of each is sufficiently modest. 

Henry R. Moeller 
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serving as Translations Consultant in the Philippines. 


Mildred Brown is a modern languages graduate of Cambridge, now 
making a new translation of the Bible into the Lwo language of 
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Helps for Translators 


commercial channels those books not published by the Bible Societies. 


HEBREW OLD TESTAMENT, ed. by Dr. Caste, 
and Foreign Bible Society, 1958) . . 


BFBS, 1958)... 


GREEK-ENGLISH DIGLOT. The English translation is specially designed for 
nationals engaged in the translation of the N.T. in various — of the world. 
MATTHEW (London, BFBS, 1959) 
MARK (London, BFBS, 1958). . 


OLD TESTAMENT TRANSLATION PROBLEMS. A treatment of difficult 


TRANSLATOR’'S COMMENTARY ON MARK, by Robert G. Bratcher and 
Eugene A. Nida. A with pro- 
blems. (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1960) . ‘<8 


BIBLE TRANSLATING, by Eugene A. Nida. An analysis of principles and 
procedures, with special reference to 
American Bible Society, 1947) 


CUSTOMS AND CULTURES, by Eugene A. Nida. An ‘waearen! for 
Christian Missions. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954). . 


GOD'S WORD IN MAN'S LANGUAGE, by Eugene A. Nida. A story of trans- 
lating the Bible into more 1000 and 


Brothers, 1953) 


THE LORD IS GOD, by Hellmut Rosin. The translation of the Divine Names 
and the ny — the Bible 


Society, 1956) 


BIBLE REFERENCES. Old Testament (87 pp.) and New Testament (71 pp.). 
Lists places quoted or alluded to elsewhere in the Bible. (New York, ABS) 


passages. OT 36 pp.; NT 20 pp. (New York, ABS) . 


CHECK LIST OF PROPER NAMES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. Lists 


York, ABS) . 

CONCORDANCE MODELS. eee AV with words encircled to form the 
model for 45,000 or 25,000 line concordance. Instructions anaes en 
concordance. (New York, ABS, 1959) 3 vol. set. . 


INTRA-GOSPEL PARALLEL PASSAGE CHECK LISTS. Gives parallel 
phrases, clauses and sentences within each on PP- 
(New York, ABS)... 

WORD CHECK LISTS FOR THE NEW TESTAMENT. Lists for individual 
books, giving key Greek words, related forms and English translation. 117 pp. 
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